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THE THINGS THAT WILL NOT DIE. 


BY E. R. SILL. 


HAT am I glad will stay, when I have passed 
From this dear valley of the world, and stan i 
On yon snow-glimmering peaks, and lingering cast, 
From that dim land 
A backward look, and haply stretch my hand, 
Regretful, now the wish comes true at last ? 


Sweet strains of music I am glad will be 

Still wandering down the wind, for men will hear 
And think themselves from all their care set free, 

And Heaven near, 

When summer stars burn very still and clear, 
And waves of sound are swelling like the sea. 


And it is good to know that overhead 

Blue skies will brighten, and the sun will shine, 
And flowers be sweet in many a garden-bed, 

And all divine, 

(For are they not, O Father, thoughts of thine ?) 
Earth’s warmth and fragrance shall on men be shed. 


And I am glad that Night will always come, 

Hushing all sounds, even the soft-voiced birds, 
Putting away all light from her deep dome, 

Until are heard, 

In the wide starlight’s stillness, unknown words, 
That make the heart ache till it finds its home. 


And I am glad that neither golden sky, 

Nor violet lights that linger on the hill, 
Nor ocean’s wistful blue shall satisfy, 

But they shall fill 

With wild unrest and endless longing, still, 
The soul whose hope beyond them all must lie. 


And I rejoice that love shall never seem 
So perfect as it ever was to be, 
But endlessly that inner haunting dream 
Each heart shall see, 
Hinted in every dawn’s fresh purity, 
Hopelessly shadowed in each sunset’s gleam. 


And though warm mouths will kiss, and hands will cling, 
And thought by silent thought be understood, 

I do rejoice that the next hour will bring 
That far-off mood, 
That drives one like a lonely child to God, 

Who only sees and measures everything, 


And it is well that vyhen these feet have pressed 

The outward path from earth, ’twill not seen sad 
To them that stay; but they who love me best 

Will be most glad 

That such a long unquiet now has had, 
At last, a gift of perfect peace and rest. 








SHAWL-STRAPS. 
BY MISS L. M. ALCOTT. 


6¢ -\ IRLS, I have had a scintillation in the night, 

listen and approve!” said Amanda, coming 
into the room where her comrades sat upon the floor 
in the first stages of despair at the impossibility of 
getting the accumulated rubbish of three months’ 
travel into a couple of immense trunks. 

“Blessed girl! you always bring a ray of light just 
at the darkest moment,” returned Lavinia, with a 
sigh of relief, while her sister Matilda looked over a 
barricade’ of sketch-books bristling with paint- 
brushes, and added anxiously, 

“Tf you could suggest how I am to work this mira- 
cle you will be a public benefactor.” 

“Behold the amendment I propose,” began Aman- 
da, perching herself on one of the arks. “We have 
decided to travel slowly and comfortably through 
France to Switzerland, stopping where we like, and 
staying as long as we please at any place we fancy, 
being as free as air, and having all the world before 
us where to choose, as it were.” 

“The route you have laid out is a charming one, 
and I don’t see how you can improve it,” said Lavi- 
nia, who, though she was supposed to be the matron, 
guide, and protector of the younger girls, was in 
reality nothing but a dummy, used for Mrs. Grun- 
dy’s sake, and let the girls do just as they pleased, 
only claiming the right to groan and moan as much 
as she liked when neuralgia, her famtliar demon, 
claimed her for its own. 

“One improvement remains to be made. Are these 
trunks a burden, a vexation of spirit, a curse ?” de- 
manded Amanda, tapping one with her carefully 
eherished finger-tips. 





“They are! they are!” groaned the others, regard- 
ing the monsters with abhorrence. 

“Then let us get rid of them, and set out with no 
luggage but a few necessaries in a shawl-strap.” 

“We will! we will!” returned the chorus. 

“Shall we burn up our rubbish, or give it away?” 
asked Lavinia, who liked energetic measures, and 
was ready to cast her garments to the four winds of 
heaven to save herself from the agonies of packing. 

“Tshall never give up my pictures, nor my boots !” 
cricd Matilda, gathering her idols to her breast in a 
prcemiscuous heap. 

“Be calm and listen,” returned the scintillator. 
“Pack away all but the merest necessaries, and we 
will send the trunk by express toLyons. Then with 
our traveling-bags and bundles we can follow at our 
leisure.” 

“OTis well! ’tis well!” replied the chorus, and they 
all returned to their packing, which was performed 
in the most characteristic manner. 

Amanda never seemed to have any clothes, yet 
was always well and appropriately dressed ; so it did 
not take her long to lay a few garments, a book or 
two, a box of Roman-coin lockets, scarabze brooches, 
and cinque-cento rings, likewise a swell hat and 
habit, into her vast trunk; then lock and label it in 
the most business-like and thorough manner. 

Matilda found much difficulty in reconciling paint- 
pots and silk gowns, blue hats and statuary, French 
boots and Yankee notions. But order was at length 
produced from chaos, and the young lady refreshed 
her weary soul by painting large red M’s all over the 
trunk to mark it for her own. 

Miss Lavinia packed and re-packed four or five 
times, forgetting needfuls which of course were al- 
ways at the very bottom. At the fifth plunge into 
the depths her patience gave out, and with a vow to 
be a slave no longer to her treacherous memory she 
tumbled everything in, performed a solemn jig on 
the lid till it locked, then pasted large but illegible 
placards in every available spot, and rested from her 
labors with every nerve in a throbbing condition. 

Shawl-straps of the largest, strongest sort were 
next procured, and the three bundles made up with 
much discussion and merriment. 

Into Amanda’s went a volume of Shakespeare of 
great size and weight, but as indispensable as a 
tcoth-brush to its owner; toilet-articles tied up in 
a handkerchief, a few necessary garments, and much 
paper,—for Amanda was inspired with poetic fire at 
unexpected moments, also had five hundred bosom- 
friends, in answering whose epistolary gushings 
much stationery was consumed. A pistol, a mas- 
sive crust of bread, and an oval box containing all 
the dainty appliances for the culture, preservation 
and ornamentation of the finger-nails, made up her 
store. 

Matilda’s bundle consisted of sketch-books, a trifle 
of haberdashery, a curling-stick that was always 
tumbling out at inopportune moments, yards of blue 
ribbon, and a camp-stool strapped outside in com- 
pany with a Japanese umbrella, destined to be cursed 
in many languages by the unhappy beings into whose 
backs, eyes and stomachs it was poked before its 
wanderings ended. 

Lavinia confined herself to a choice collection of 
bottles and pill-boxes, fur boots, a gray cloud, and 
several French novels,—the solace of wakeful nights. 
A scarlet army blanket, with U.S. in big black let- 
ters on it, enveloped her traveling medicine-chest, 
and lent a cheerful air to the somber spinster, whose 
black attire and hoarse voice made the soubriquet of 
Raven most appropriate. 

With these imposing bundles in one hand, little 
pouches slung over the shoulder, plain traveling- 
suits, subdued hats, and resolute but benign coun- 
tenances, our three errant damsels set forth one bright 
June day, to wander through France at their own 
sweet will. Not a fear assailed them, for all men 
were civil, all women friendly, and the world wore 
its sunniest aspect. Not a doubt perplexed them, 
for the gifted Amanda spoke. many tongues, under- 
stood all serts of money, could grapple successfully 





with Murray and Bradshaw, and never got into the 
wrong corporation when she traced a route with un- 
erring accuracy through the mysteries of az Indi- 
cator. No lord and master, in the shape of brother, 
spouse or courier, ordered their outgoings and in- 
comings, but liberty the most entire was theirs, and 
they enjoyed it heartily. Wisely and well, too, for, 
though off the grand route, they behaved themselves 
in public as decorously as if the eyes of all prim Bos- 
ton were upon them, and proved by their triumphant 
success that the unprotected might go where they 
liked, if they conducted themselves with the courtesy 
and discretion of gentlewomen. 

How pleasant were the early sail down the Rance 
frcm Dinon to St. Malo, the comfortable breakfast in 
the flowery little court of Hotel Franklin, and the 
stroll afterward about the quaint old town, looking 
at the churches, buying fruit, and stoutly resisting 
the temptations of antique jewelry displayed in the 
dingy shops. Lavinia never forgave herself, how- 
ever, for not securing a remarkable watch, and 
Amanda sighed months afterward for a Breton col- 
lar and cross of charming antiquity and ugliness. 

Matilda boldly planted her camp-stool, unfurled 
her umbrella and, undaunted by the crowd of round- 
capped, blue-bloused, wooden-shoed children round 
her, began to draw the church. 

“T intend to study architecture, and to sketch all 
the cathedrals we see,” said the ardent art-student, 
struggling manfully with the unruly umbrella, the 
unsavory odors from the gutter, and the garrulous 
crowd leaning over her shoulder, peering under her 
hat-brim, and examining all her belongings with a 
confiding freedom rather embarrassing. 

“Do you know what impertinent things these little 
scamps are saying to you?” asked Amanda, pausing 
in a lecture on surface drainage which she was de- 
livering to Lavinia, who was vainly struggling to 
cram a fat wine bottle, a cabbage leaf of strawberries, 
and some remarkable cakes into the lunch-basket. 

“No, I don’t, and that is the advantage of not 
knowing any language but my own,” complacently 
replied Matilda, who considered all study but that of 
art, as time wasted, and made hersmall store of French 
answer admirably by talking very loud and fast, and 
saying, “ Qui, out, oui,” on all occasions with much 
gesticulation, and bows and smiles of great suavity 
and sweetness. 

“Clear out this rabble or come back to the hotel 
and wait for the ’bus. We shall have the whole town 
round us soon, and I can’t stand it,” said Amanda, 
who had no romantic admiration for the Great Un- 
washed. 

“You think I can’t do it? Voila!” and, rising sud- 
denly to an unexpected height, Matilda waved the 
umbrella like a baton, cried “ Allez!” in a stern 
voice, and the children fled like chaff before the 
wind. 

“You see how little is needed, so don’t vex me with 
learning your old verbs any more!” and Matilda 
closed her book with an air of calm satisfaction. 

“Come home and rest. Itisso warm here I am 
fairly melted,” prayed Lavinia, who had been long- 
ing for summer, and ,of course, was not suited when 
she got it. 

“Now, do remember one thing: don’t let us be 
gregarious. We never know who we may pick up 
if we talk to people; and stray acquaintances are 
sad bores sometimes. Granny is such a cross old 
dear she won’t say a word to any one if she can help 
it; but you, Mat, can’t be trusted if we meet any 
one who talks English. So, be on your guard, or 
the peace of this party is lost,”—said Amanda, im- 
pressively. i 

“We are not likely to meet any but natives in this 
wilderness ; so, don’t excite yourself, Mandy, dear,” 
replied Matilda, who, being of a social turn and an 
attractive presence, was continually making friends, 
te the great annoyance of her more prudent com- 
rades. 

In the flowery court-yard sat the group that one 
meets everywhere on the Continent—even in the 
wilds of Brittany. The father and mother, stout 
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tired, and rather subdued by the newness of things ; 


the son, Young America personified, loud, impor- 
tant, and inquisitive; the daughter, pretty, affected, 
and over-dressed; all on the lookout for adven- 
tures and titles, fellow-countrymen to impress, and 
foreigners eager to get the better of them. 

Sceing the peril from afar, Amanda busied her- 
self in Murray, to read up the tomb of Chateau- 
briand, the tides, population, and any other useful 
bit of history ; for Amanda was a thrifty soul, and 


“Gathered honey all the day, 
From every opening flower.”’ 


Lavinia, finding the court damp, shrouded herself 
in the gray cloud, put her feet on the red bundle, 
and fortified herself with a Turner’s pill. 

But Matilda, guileless girl, roamed to and fro, 
patted the horses at the gate, picked flowers that no 
French hand would have dared to touch, and studied 
the effect of light and shade on the red head of the 
gargon who gazed sentimentally at “the blonde 
‘Mees,’” as he artlessly watered the wine for dinner. 

The Americans had their eye upon her, and felt 
that, though the others might be forbidding English 
women, this one could be made to talk. So they 
pounced upon their prey, to the dismay of her mates, 
and proceeded to ask fifty questions to the minute. 
Poor Mat, glad to hear the sound of her native 
tongue, fell into the snare, and grew more confiding 
every moment. 

“She is telling the family history,” whispered La- 
vinia, in a tone of despair. 

“Now they are asking where we came from,” 
added Amanda, casting down her book in agony. 

“Wink at her,” sighed Lavinia. 

“Call to her,” groaned Amanda, as they heard 
their treasured secret betrayed, and the enemy 
clamoring for further information about this charm- 
ing trip. 


“Matilda! bring me my shawl,” commanded the. 


Dowager. 

“Come and see if you don’t think we had better 
go direct to Tours,” said the wary Amanda, hoping 
to put the enemy off the track. 

The victim came, and vials of wrath were poured 
upon her head in one unceasing flow till the omnibus 
started and the ladies were appeased by finding that 
the eneray did not follow. 

“Promise that you won’t talk to any but natives, 
or I decline to lead this expedition,” said Amanda, 
fizmly. 

“T promise, 
ness, 

“Now we've got her!” croaked the Raven; “for 
she will have to learn French or hold her tongue.” 

“The language of the eye remains to me, and I 
am a proficient in that, ma’am,” said Mat, roused by 
these efforts*to deny her the right of free speech. 

“You are weleome to it, dear,” and Amanda de- 
parted to buy tickets and dispatch the trunks, with 
secret misgivings that they would never be found 
again. 

“Now we are fairly started, with no more weigh- 
ing of luggage, fussing over checks, or packing of 
traps to afflict us. What a heavenly sense of 
freedom it gives one to have nothing but an inde- 
pendent shawl-strap,” said Matilda, as they settled 
themselves in a vacant car, and stowed away the 
bundles. 

What a jolly day that was, to be sure! Whether 
it was the air, the good coftee, or the liberty, certain 
it is that three merrier maids never traveled from 
St. Malo to Le Mans on a summev’s day. Even the 
Raven forgot her woes, and became so exhilarated 
that she smashed her bromide bottle out of the win- 
dow, declaring herself curved, and tried to sing 
“Hail Columbia,” in a voice like an asthmatie bag- 
pipe. 

Mat amused herself and her comrades by picking 
up the different articles that kept tumbling down on 
her head from her badly-built bundle ; while Aman- 
da scintillated to such an extent that the others 
laughed themselves into hysteries, avd lay exhanste:l, 
prone upon the seats. 

They ate, drank, sung, gossiped, slept, read, and 
reveled, till another passenger got in, when pro- 
priety clothed them as witha garment, and the mirth- 
ful damsels became three studious statues. 

The new comer was a little priest; so rosy and 
young that they called him the “Reverend Boy.” 
He seemed rather dismayed, at first; but, finding 
the ladies silent and demure, he took heart and read 
diligently in a dingy little prayer-book, stealing shy 
glances now and then from under his broad-brimmed 
hat at Amanda’s white hands, or Matilda’s yellow 
locks, as if these vanities of the flesh had not quite 
lost their charms for him. By and by he fell asleep, 
and leaned in his corner, making quite a pretty pic- 
ture; for the ugly hat was off, his boyish face as 
placid as a child’s, his buckled shoes and neat black- 
stockinged legs stretched comfortably out, his plump 
hands folded over the dingy book, and the little 
bands lay peacefully on his breast. 


” 


returned Mat, with penitent meek- 





He was quite at their mercy now; so the three 
women looked as much as they liked, wondefing if 
the poor, dear boy was satisfied with the life he had 
chosen, and getting tenderly pitiful over the losses 
he might learn to regret when it was too late. His 
dreams seemed to be pleasant ones, however, for 
once he laughed a blithe, boyish laugh, good to hear ; 
and when he woke, he rubbed his blue eyes and 
stared about, smiling, like a newly-roused baby. 

He got out all too soon, was joined by several 
other clerical youths, and disappeared with much 
teuching of big beavers and wafting of cassocks. 

Innocent, reverend little boy! I wonder what be- 


came of him, and hope his sleep is as quiet now as . 
then—his awakening as happy as it seemed that -° 


summer day. 

Six o’clock saw our damsels at Le Mans; and, 
after dinner, a sunset walk took them to the grand 
old cathedral, where they wandered till moonrise. 
Pure Gothie of the 12th century, rich in stained 
glass, carved screens, tombs of kings and queens, 
dim little chapels where devout souls told their 
beads before shadowy pictures of saints and mar- 
tyrs, while over all the wonderful arches seemed to 
soar, one above the other, light and graceful as the 
natural curves of drooping branches, or the rise and 
fall cf some great fountain. 

“We shall not see anything finer than this, ’m 
sure. It’s a perfect revelation to me,” said Matilda, 
in a calm rapture at the beauty all about her. 

“This is a pious-feeling church, and I could say 
my prayers here with all my soul; for it seems as if 
the religion of centuries had got built into it,” 
added Lavinia, thinking of the ugly imitations at 
home. 

“You will both turn Catholic before we ge 
through,” prophesied Amanda, retiring to study the 
tomb of Berengaria, Coeur de Lion’s wife. 


(To be continued.) 





PALMETTO LEAVES FROM FLORIDA. 
BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 
PLEASURE-BGATING ON THE ST. JOHIN’S, 

Monpnay, Feb. 25, 1872. 
Dear Girls: 
OULDN’T you like to get into that little white 
yacht that lies dancing and courtesying on 
the blue waters of the St. John’s this pleasant Mon- 
day morning? 

It isa day of days. Spring has come down with 
all her smiles and roses in one hour. The great blue 
sheet of water shimmers and glitters like so much 
liquid lapis lazuli; and now the word comes in from 
our neighbor, the owner of the pleasure-yacht— 
“Weuldn’t we like to go sailing ?” 

Of course we should. Thatis exactly what we do 
want; and forthwith there is a running and a mus- 
tering of the clans, and a flaping of broad palmetto 
hats, and parties from all the three houses file dow: 
and present themselves candidates for pleasure. A 
great basket of oranges is hoisted in, and the white 
sails spread, and with “Youth at the prow, and 
Pleasure at the helm,” away we go—the breezes 
blowing manfully at our sails. The river is about 
four miles from shore to shore, and we have known 
it of old for a most enticing and tricksy customer. 
It gently woos and seduces you, it starts you out 
with all manner of zephyrs, until you get into the 
very middle, two miles from land on either side, 
when, down goes your limp sail, and the breeze is 
off on some other errand, and you are left to your 
reflections. Not immediately did this happen to us, 
however; though, when we came to the middle of 
the river our course was slow enough to give plenty 
of opportunity to discuss the basket of oranges. We 
settle it among us that we will cross to Doctor’s 
Lake. This name is given to a wide bayou which 
ihe river makes, running up into the forest for a 
track of about nine miles. It is a famous fishing 
and hunting region, and a favorite and chosen abode 
of the alligators. At the further end of it are said 
to be swamps where they have their lairs and lay 
their eges and hateh out charming young alligators. 
Just at the opening where the river puts into this 
lake are the nets of the shad-fishers, wlio supply the 
Jacksonville market with that delicious article. We 
are minded to go over and fill ow provision-baskets 
before they go. 

Now we near the opposite shore of the river. We 
see the great tuft of Spanish oaks which marks the 
house of the old King plantation—once the palmiest 
in Florida. This demesne had nine thousand acres 
of land, including in it the Doctor’s Lake and the 
islands therein, with all the store of swamps and 
forests and alligators’ nests, wild-orange groves 
and palmetto jungles. It was a sort of pride of ter- 
ritory that animated these old aboriginal planters ; 
for of the whole nine thousand acres which formed 
the estate, only about five hundred ever were cleared 
and subject to cultivation. One of these days we 
are projecting to spend a day picnicking on this old 





plantation, now deserted and decaying, and ther. we 
can tell you many curious things in its history. But. 
now we are coming close alongside the shad-nets. 
We find no fishermen to traffic with. Discerning a 
rude hut on the opposite side of the bayou, we make 
for that, expecting there to find them. We hail a 
boy who lies idly in a boat by the shore: 

“Hulloa! my fine fellow! Can you tell us where 
the people are that tend that net?” 

“Don’t know,” is the reply that comes over the 
water. 

“Can you sell us any fish ?” 

“Got a couple o’ trout.” 

“Bring ’em along.” And away we go, rippling 
before the breeze, while the boy, with the graceful 
deliberation which marks the movements of the 
native population, prepares to come after us. 

“T don’t believe he understood,” said one. 

“Oh, yes. He’s only taking his time, as they all 
do down here. He'll be along in the course of the 
forenoon.” 

At last he comes alongside, and shows a couple of 
great, black-looking, goggle-eyed fish, which look 
more like incipient cod or haddock thantrout. Such 
as they are, however, we conclude a bargain for 
them, and away goes our boy with fifty cents in his 
pocket. Whathe can want of fifty cents in a hut 
on the other side of Doctor’s Lake is a question. 
Can he trade with alligators? But he has a boat, 
and we foresee that that boat will make a voyage 
across to the grocery on the opposite point, where 
whisky, pork, and flour are sold. Meanwhile, we 
looked at the little rude hut again. It was Monday 
morning, and a string of clothes was fluttering on 
a line, and a good many little garments among 
them. There is a mother, then, and a family of 
children growing up. We noticed the sheen of 
three or four orange trees, probably wild ones, 
about the house. Now we go rippling up the bayou, 
close along by the shore. The land is swampy, and 
the forests glister with the shining, varnished leaves 
of the magnolias, and we saw far within the waving 
green fans of the swamp-palmetto. The gum-trees 
and water-oaks were just bursting into leaf, with 
that dazzling green of early spring which is almost 
metallic in brillianecy. The maples were throwing 
out blood-red keys—larger and higher-colored than 
the maples of the North. There is a whirr of wings, 
and along the opposite shore of the bayou the wild 
ducks file in long platoons. Now and then a water- 
turkey, with his long neck and legs, varies the scene. 
There swoops down a fishhawk! and we see him 
bearing aloft a silvery fish, wriggling and twisting 
in his grasp. We were struck with the similarity of 
our tastes. He was fond of shad—so were we. He 
had a wriggling fish in his claws, and we had a couple 
flapping and bouncing in the basket, over which we 
were gloating. There was but one point of differ- 
ence. He, undoubtedly, would eat his fish raw; 
whereas we were planning to have ours cut in slices 
and fried with salt pork. Otherwise, the fishhawk 
and we were out on the same errand, with the same 
results. 

Yet, at first view, I must confess, when we saw 
him rise with a wriggling fish in his claws, he struck 
us as a monster. It seemed a savage proceeding, 
and we pitied the struggling fish while ours were 
yet flapping in the basket. This eating business is 
far from pleasant to contemplate. Everything seems 
to be in for it. It is “eatch who catch can,” through 
all the animal kingdom till it comes up to man, and 
he eats the whole, choosing or refusing as suits 
his taste. One wonders why there was not a supe- 
rior order of beings made to eat us! Mosquitoes and 
black flies get now and then a nip, to be sure; but 
there is nobcdy provided to make a square meal of 
us, 2s we do on a wild turkey, for example. But 
speaking of eating, and discussing fried fish and 
salt pork, aroused harrowing reflections in owr com- 
pany. We found ourselves at one o’clock in the 
middle of Dector’s Lake, with the dinner-shore at 
least five miles away ; and it was agreed, nem. con., 
that it was time to put about. The fishhawk had 
suggested dinner-time. 

And now came the beauty of the preceeding. We 
dvove metrily out of Doctor’s Lake into the beautiful 
blue middle of the St. John’s, and there the zephyrs 
gayly whispered: “Good-by, friends; and when 
you get ashore, let us know.” The river was like a 
molten looking-glass—the sun staring steadfastly 
cown. There is nothing for it but to get out the 
oars and pull strong and steady, and so we do. It 
is the old trick of this St. John’s, whereby muscular 
development is promoted. First, two gentlemen 
row; then a lady takes one oar, and we work our 
way along to the shore; but it is full four o’clock 
before we get there. 

As we approach, we pass brigk little nine-year-old 
“Daisy,” who is out alone in her boat, with her doll- 
carriage and doll. She has been rowing down to 
make a morning call on “ Bessie,” and is now re- 
turning. Off on the end of the wharf we see the 
whole family watching for our return. The Profes- 
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sor’s white beard and red Fez cap make a striking 
point in the tableau; our little friend Bob, and even 
Baby and Mammaare on the point of observation. 
It is past four o’clock, dinner long over, and they 
have all been wondering what has got us. We walk 
straight up to the house, with but one idea—dinner. 
We cease to blame the fishhawk, being in a condi- 
tion fully to enter into his feelings; a little more, 
and we could eat fish as he does, without roasting. 
Doubtless, he and Mrs. Fishhawk and the little 
Fishhawks may have been discussing us over their 
savory meal; but we find little to say till dinner is 
dispatched. 

The last hour on board the boat had been devoted 
to a course of reflections on our folly in starting out 
without luncheon, and to planning a more advised 
excursion up Julington Creek, with all the proper 
paraphernalia, viz.: a kerosene-stove, for making 
coffee, an embankment of ham sandwiches, diversi- 
fied with cakes, crackers, and cheese. This, it is 
understood, is to come off to-morrow morning. 


Tuesday Morning, Feb. 27.—Such was to have been 
our programme ; but, alas! this morning, though the 
day rose bright and clear, there was not a breath of 
wind. The river haslooked all day like a sheet of 
glass. There is a drowsy, hazy calm over every- 
thing. All our windows and doors are open, and 
every sound seems to be ringingly distinct. The 
chatter and laughing of the children (God bless 
%em!) who are all day long frolicking on the end of 
the wharf, or rowing about in the boats; the leisurely 
chip, chip, of the men who are busy in mending the 
steamboat wharf; the hammer of the carpenters on 
the yet unfinished part of our neighbor’s house ; the 
seream of the jays in the orange trees; all blend in 
a sort of dreamy distinctness. 

To-day is one of the two red-letter days of our 
week: the day of the arrival of the mail. You who 
have a driblet two or three times a day from the 
mail, cannot conceive the interest that gathers 
around these two weekly arrivals. The whole fore- 
noon is taken up with it. We sit on the veranda 
and watch the mail-boat far down the river—a mere 
white speck as she passes through the wooded 
opening above Jacksonville. She grows larger and 
larger as she comes sailing up like a‘ great white 
stately swan, first on the farther side of the river 
till she comes to Reed’s Landing, and then turning 
her white breast full toward Mandarin Wharf she 
comes plowing across, freighted with all our hopes 
and fears. Then follows the rush for our mail; 
then the distribution ; after which all depart to 
their several apartments with their letters. Then 
follow readings to each other; general tidings and 
greetings; and when the letters are all read twice 
over and thoroughly discussed, come the papers. 
Tuesday is the Christian Union day, as well as the 
day for about a dozen other papers; and the Profes- 
gor is seen henceforward with bursting pockets, like 


walking mass of papers. 





The afternoon has been devoted to reflection, | 


gossiping, and various expeditions. B. and G. have 
gone boating with Mr. ——, and come home, on the 
edge of the evening, with the animating news that 
they have seen the two first alligators of the season. 
That shows that warm weather is to be expected; 
for your alligator is never a delicate beast but when 
there is the least danger of catching cold. Another 
party have been driving “Fly” through the woods 
to Julington Creek, and come back reporting that 
they have seen an owl. The Professor gives report 
of having seen two veritable wild turkeys and a 
blue crane—news which touches us all tenderly, for 
we have as yet had not a turkey to our festive 
board. We ourselves have been having a quiet 
game of croquet out under the orange trees—playing 
till we could see the wickets no longer. So goes our 
day—breezy, open-aired, and full of variety. Your 
*world, Mr. Union, is seen in perspective, far off and 


hazy, li i river. aN ( 
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theless, this is the place to read papers and books; 
for everything that sweeps into this quiet bay is 
long and quietly considered. We shall have some- 
thing anon to say as to how you all look in the blue 
perspective of distance. 

Meanwhile, we must tell the girls that Phoebus has 
wholly accommodated himself to his situation, and 
wakes us, mornings, with his singing. “What 
cheer! what cheer!” he says. Whether he alludes 


to the four cats, or to his large eage, or to his own | 
internal determination, like Mark Tapley, to be | 


jolly, isn’t evident. 

Last week Aunt Katy brought a mate for him, 
which was christened Luna. She was a pretty crea- 
ture—smaller, less brilliant, but gracefully shaped, 
and with a nice crest on her head. We regret to say 
that she lived only a few hours—being found dead 
in the cage in the morning. A day or two since, 
gteat sympathy was expressed for Phosbus, in view 
of the matrimonial happiness of a pair of red-birds 
who came to survey our yellow jessamine with a 
View to setting up housekeeping there. Would not 








the view of freedom and wedded joys depress his 
spirits? Nota bit of it. He is evidently cut out for 
a jolly bachelor; and as long as he has fine cham- 
bers and a plenty of rough rice, what cares he for 
family life? The heartless fellow piped up “ What 
cheer! what cheer!” the very day that he got his 
cage to himself. Is this peculiar? A lady at our 
table has stated it as a universal fact that, as soon 
as a man’s wife dies, he immediately gets a new suit 
of clothes. Well, why shouldn’t he? Nothing con- 
duces more to cheerfulness. On the whole, we think 
Pheebus is a pattern bird. 


P.S.—Ask Mr. Warner if he can’t condense his 
account of “Calvin’s” virtues into a tract, to be dis 
tributed among our cats. Peter is such a hardened 
sinner, a little Calvinism might operate well on him. 





INVESTIGATION AND LEGISLATION. 


BY SCRUTATOR. 


E have been hearing during the last few 
weeks a great many complaints, even from 
men who are by no means professional politicians, 
and by no means partisans of any particular candidate 
for the Presidency, of the prodigious waste of time, 
and culpable neglect of its proper and legitimate busi- 
ness, of which the United States Senate has been guilty 
in spending so much debate upon the French arms 
question. Weare told that the real object of the in- 
quiry into this, and some other matters, has been not 
so much the purification of the public service, as the 
bringing discredit on the Administration, and thus 
preventing the renomination of General Grant. 

With regard to the sale of arms to the French for 
instance, we are asked, what possible benefit can ac- 
crue to the country from bringing the matter up in 
the absence of any complaint from Germany, and at a 
moment when any exposure of our failure or negli- 
gence in the fulfillment of our neutral duties is likely 
to seriously prejudice our cause before the Geneva 
Commission in our great controversy with England. 
If I am not mistaken, I have seen a view very much 


like this, set forth in the editorial columns of the | 


Christian Union. 

Now, without undertaking the defense of Messrs. 
Sumner and Schurz, or approving of all their methods, 
or giving any support to their suspicions of the President 
or of the prominent members of his Administration, 
or in fact, without in any manner taking sides in the 
quarrel, I make bo‘d to say, that this is a somewhat 
narrow or imperfect view of the whole matter. It is 
based on what I conceive to be an erroneous notion of 
the functions of the Senate, and of the uses, and pecu- 
liarities, of government by party. It cannot be too 
distinctly remembered, that the business of Congress 
is not simply to legislate, but also to investigate. In 
fact, the duty of legislation cannot be performed with- 
out the power of investigation; for legislation to be 
effective or appropriate, must be based on facts, and 
facts can only be got at by inquiry, and the inquiry 


; A | must be conducted with authority to summon such 
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witnesses, and call for such papers, as may seem likely 
to throw light on the matter in hand. No matter 
whether the legislator wishes to discover what laws he 
ought to pass; or whether the laws he has passed need 
amendment, or repeal; or whether proper machinery 
has beenjprovided for their execution; he mustzin all 
eases collect facts, on which to base his action. He 
cannot move without knowing what certain people 
have said, or done, or left unsaid, or undone; or what 
results have been produced by this or that law, or by 
the absence of any law. Consequently, behind all civ- 
ilized law-making, there must go on incessantly the 
collection and classification of facts, and every legisla- 
ture, in free countries, is armed with the power of in- 
vestigation, as essential to the proper exercise of the 
power of making laws. Indeed the division of the 
Senate or of the House of Representatives into a 
swarm of ‘‘Committees,” each devoted to one of the 
numerous subjects likely to call for legislative action, 
is neither more nor less than the detailing of the mem- 
bers to the great work of finding out the exact facts of 
each subject. Whether it be finance, or commerce, or 
agriculture, or the administration of justice, or the 


or resolution, the very first step to be taken, and the 
first step which is taken, is the organization of an in- 
quiry through “ persons and papers,’ into the exact 
state of the question. No legislative body has any 
right to avoid or refuse this duty if a fair show of 
reason, and probability, are presented toit,in a proper 
manner, and by proper persons. With the motives of 
the person asking for the inquiry, it has nothing to 
do. The question it has to ask of him is not, ‘‘Is your 
heart pure?” but, “Is your story a likely one?’”’ Con- 
gress, like Parliament, is ‘‘ the Grand Inquest” of the 
nation, and the Senate is in a peculiar degree respon- 
sible for the proper oversight of the working of the 
administrative machinery, because it is partly respon- 
sible for the selection of the employees of the govern- 
ment, and because if abuses are to be exposed and 
eorrected, there is no other body which can so 
readily expose them, or can so effectively correct 
them. 

But I shall be asked, is not the exposure of abuses, 
in a free country, the business of the press, and is it 
not through the influence of the press on public opin- 
ion that they must be corrected? I am afraid these 





are among the sonorous phrases, by which we are in 
the habit of covering up or evading many of the diffi- 
culties of our politics. The press makes a great 
noise, and calls people’s attention to certain questions, 
but it does_not satisfy everybody as to facts. The very 
term “newspaper story,” is a synonym for a loose as- 
sertion, which may have some truth in it, but on which 
no prudent man should act, or decent man be con- 
demned. 

We know, too, owing to the peculiar relation of the 
press to the great parties of the country, at certain 
periods, such as the last year of the Presidential term, 
a certain portion of it makes charges with unusual 
recklessness and profusion. If there were no means of 
testing such charges before a competent tribunal, nor 
by any swifter method than a trial for libel, which 
could only be brought by an indiyjdual, and which 
few individuals like to bring—misbehaving officials 
would soon come to enjoy absolute impunity, and the 
public would be left without the means of forming a 
judgment on the conduct of its officers, at the very 
season when it is most important that its judgment 
should be sound and well-informed. We should be 
careful, therefore, how we frown upon or discounte- 
nance the disposition of the legislature to investigate. 
From too much investigation the country is never 
likely to suffer seriously; while too little investigation, 
is, in politics, the source of nearly all corruption and 
shortcoming. What does the Republic not owe at this 
moment to the rage for investigation, which we now 
witness, and under the pressure of which the knaves 
are bursting from their holes and running in every 
direction, like rabbits when a ferret is put into the 
warren? 

Some people will say, doubtless, that they have no 
objection to investigation, but that they object to its 
being made a weapon of party warfare. They think it 
should be something solemn and decorous, begun, con- 
tinued, and ended, under the influence of a lofty, 
and judicial-minded patriotism. They would have tho 
time for it carefully selected, and the range of it 
strictly defined, and the movers in it calm, dispassion- 
ate men, acting under strict sense of duty, and nothing 
but a sense of duty. This view, however, over- 
leoks the fact, that not only our political sys- 
tem, like the political system of all gonstitu- 
tional countries, but our very judicial system, 
depends for its motive-power on strife and con- 
tention. The spirit of conflict, or in other words, 
intense, eager partisanship, is as necessary to the 
official working of our government in all its branches 
as steam to the engine. There is nothing on which we 
rely more for this than on our investigations, whether 
parliamentary or judicial. In this our practice is en- 
tirely opposed to that of nearly all countries of the 
European continent, and particularly those whose in- 
stitutions have been molded by the Civil Law. In 
them, the Administration itself makes all necessary 
inquiries about the conduct of its officers. It will not 
admit the theory that they are responsible to public 
opinion, or allow them to be dragged before any tri- 
bunal by hostile accusers without its permission. Under 
the French law at this day, a man cannot sue a police 
officer for the grossest misconduct without the leave of 
the government. In their judicial system the same 
principle is rigidly followed out. The prisoner and the 
witnesses are examined by the court; cros3-examina- 
tion by the adverse party is not permitted, and indeed 
would shock their sense of judicial propriety. 

Our plan is totally different. Our policy in the 
bestsense of that word consists in the struggle of two 
hostile parties for the possession of the government, 
and the administration of it, yy one of them, under 
the vigilant and remorseless criticism, and assaults of 
the cther. There is much that is disagreeable about 
this, asthere is much that is terrible in storms at sea; 
but the perpetual action of the wind on the waves is 
not more necessary to the purity of the waters, than 
the fierce strife of parties, to the purity of our politi- 
eallife. The continental plan needs a government of 
sages; but the supply of sages being scanty, and 
steadily diminishing, the probability is, that before 
long, all countries will be compelled to resort to ours. 
We displace a bad administration, not under the sen- 
tence of pure-minded philosophic observers, but under 
the destructive and interested criticism of excited 
men, who want the vacant places for themselves. 
When we order an investigation, we order it on the 
demand of bitter partisans, and we rely on their 
partisanship to make it effective. We know those 
who ask for it are selfish, and we rely on their being 
selfish to prevent its being shallow or one-sided. We 
put on the Committee of Inquiry, according to 
immemorial parliamentary usage, the member or 
members who demaxd it, for the very reason that we 
know they have reached a foregone conclusion, and 
will do their utmost to make it good. So, also, in our 
courts of justice, we convert our judges and jurors 
into almost silent spectators. We forbid them to take 
any active part in the proceedings, bring the parties 
before them, furnish them with the machinery for pro- 
ducing evidence, and bid them fight it out. They 
wrangle and contradict, and abuse each other; toar 
each other’s witnesses to pieces, try to make the 
worse appear the better reason, and in fact leave 
nothing undone to darken counsel. Each side 
tries to conceal the facts that bear against his case, 
but the other side tries just as hard to prevent 
it, and tries with a success, which no impartial 
inquirer could hope for. To the continental jurist, 
our courts are a scandalous scene of disorder; but 
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who is there among us, who would not sooner commit 
life and fortune to the chances of this wrangle, than to 
the cold, measured processes of purely philosophic 
inquiry. I hope for my part that our policy and law, 
will both forever trust to contention for their efficacy, 
and, above all, for their efficacy in the discovery of 
truth. The business of the reformer should be to make 
the strife manly, honest, and decent, and not to sub- 
stitute for it cither the calm ef stagnation or corrup- 
tion, or the slowness and want of vigor, which sooner 
or later overtakes all work, by which those engaged in 
it have nothing to gain. 





OUR COLLEGES. 
BY BISHOP CLARK. 
No. I. 


I HAVE just heen reading President Porter’s in- 

eugural address, and there are two impressions 
which it leaves upon the mind—what an important 
place the college holds in our American society, and 
what 2 sreat thing it is to have such a man as this at 
the head of a university. 

The theme of his Inaugural is ‘‘ The Higher Educa- 
tion of the Country,” and the first point that hemakes 
is that this ‘‘ shall be conversant with the past.”’ 

All honor to the cowled and tonsured men who 
lighted the torch of learning in Paris and Padua, in 
Oxford and Cambridge. Little did they dream into 
what recesses the beams of that fire would penetrate, 
and across what a sweep of territory it would send its 
radiance! Had they foreknown what revolutions of 
thought and changes of usage they were inaugurating, 
they might have labored with a fainter heart. None 
the less do we revere them, because ‘“ they builded 
better than they knew.” 

COLLEGE CUSTOMS. 

It was a rough sort of life which college students led 
in early days. About seven hundred years ago, when 
the commissioners sent from Rome by the Pope to 
make their annual inspection of the University of 
Paris found that cerlain young men had introduced 
blocks of wood into the recitation rooms to be used as 
seats, instead of lying in the straw on the floor, as they 
had been accustomed to do, the innovation was 
promptly condemned, as tending to effeminacy, and 
the wooden blocks were at once removed. In certain 
periods of the year, the straw must upon the whole 
have been the more comfortable; for in the winter 
season, what some of our boys would consider a good 
day’s work was accomplished in the way of praying 
and chanting, studying and reciting, before the sun 
had dawned; and all this without much comfort of 
fire, or protection of warm clothing, or stimulus of 
generous food. 

Chaucer’s description of a “true English scholar” 
at the end of the fourteenth century is graphic and 
suggestive: | 

** A clerk there was of Oxenford also, 
That unto logic hadde long ago. 

As lene was his hors us is a rake, 

And he was not right tat, I undertake; 
But looked hollow and thereto soberlye, 
Ful thredbare was his overest courtessie.”’ 


As late as the beginning of the sixteenth century, a 
scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, writes thus 
in Latin: ‘The greater part of the scholars get out of 
bed between four and five o’c'ock in the morning: 
from five to six they attend the reading of public 
prayers and an exhortation from the Divine Word in 
their own chapels; they then either apply to separate 
study, or attend lectures in common until ten, when 
they betake themselv®@s to dinner, at which four schol- 
lars are content with asmall portion of beef bought 
for one penny, anda sup of pottage made from the 
gravy of the meat, salt, and oaten flour. From the 
time of this moderate meal to five in the evening, they 
either learn or teach, and then go to their supper, 
which is scarcely more plentiful than the dinner. 
Afterward problems are discussed or other studies pur- 
sued until nine or ten o’clock, and then about half an 
hour is spent in walking orrunning about—for they 
have no hearth or stove—in orderto warm their feet 
before going to bed.”’ 

How long would our Yale or Harvard boys endure 
such a life as this? Five or six hours’ hard work in the 
morning before they get a mouthful to eat, and then 
nothing buta bit of beef and a bowl of gravy, sea- 
soned with a little salt and thickened with a 
handful of oatmeal; no coffee, no tea, no “oyster 
and buckwheat mornings,”—tbhe Yale graduates of 
fifty years’ standing will remember what this means 
—no fires, no furnaces, no heating by steam, and 
the only recreation a half-hour’s running about to 
get the frost out of their feet before going to bed! 
Think of this, ye old rebels of Yale, who once turned 
the college upside down in a “bread and butter 
rebellion.”” The ‘“‘commons” table was not indeed 
very luxurious in your day, and the poor tutors 
who dined in their little square pulpits up in the air, 
where they could oversee the crowd, were often dis- 
turbed in the cnjoyment of their meals by unseemly 
demonstrations of disgust below; but we fared sump- 
tuously in comparison with the Cambridge and Ox- 
ford scholars two hundred and fifty years ago. 

The students of those universities have outgrown 
their pottage and oatmeal now. We have eaten ia 
many of their halls, and delightful places they are, 
walls lined with busts and pictures of ancient worthies, 
the great open fire-places, with the old-fashioned 





plate-warmers reflecting the blaze, and well-appointed 
service, and the long tables groaning under the smok- 
ing joints, to say nothing of the foaming tankards, 
which, with our American tendencies, it would be un- 
wise to lay befsre the boys. I remember that on 
Thanksgiving Days they used to give us wine in the 
“‘Commons’’ at Yale, but fortunately it was very thin 
and poor, and there was not much of it. Itisan odd 
sight in these English dining-hallz, after they are all 
assembled, to see two young men oome forward in 
their gowns, each holding upa small board with a 
handle on oneside, and then read off ata high speed 
an antiphonal grace in Latin. It is usually very short, 
and in Durham it is actually reduced to a single word 
on each side, and there the board is dispensed with. 

The old usages of college life with us are fast passing 
away ; often for the better, and perhaps sometimes for 
the worse. In the English universities, it is an offense 
for a student to appear in public without his gown, up 
to a certain hour of the day, after which, for some in- 
comprekensible reason,he is at liberty to dress like other 
people. In our colleges this distinction of garb is for 
the most part abolished, except thatin certain quar- 
ters the freshman cannot wear an ordinary beaver hat, 
without the liability of having it crushed over his 
eyes, and on state occasions the president appears in 
gown and cap. The number of paces during which the 
students must remain uncovered, in meeting a college 
officer in the street, is not prescribed, as it was some 
years ago; the seniors are not regarded with the same 
awful reverence that once prevailed ; anditissome time 
since we have heard of a college student being pub- 
licly whipped for misdemeanor or a neglect of his 
books. We rejoiceto say that the vile and cruel habit 
of hazing is now almost everywhere denounced by the 
students themselves, the recent vile outrages at West 
Point and Annapolis to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Wesee no reason why crimes agaiust person or 
property, committed by scholars among their asso- 
ciates, should not subject them to the same: legal pen- 
alties for the same offenses that are inflicted upon the 
poor and the ignorant. 

In regard to the whole matter of discipline, we be- 
lieve that a much higher tone prevails in our colleges 
than formerly existed. Itis a good sign that more re- 
gard is had for personal appearance. Greasy and rag- 
ged dressing-gowns are not so often seen in the lecture- 
rooms and chapel and on the campus; the dormitories 
are cleaner and better furnished, and more thoroughly 
ventilated, and although the facilities for entomo- 
logical study may be thus abbreviated, the general 
health and comfort of the students are promoted. A 
truer sense of honor and manliness exists in our col- 
leges. Itis no longer a reproach for young men to be 
pious, and ‘‘ charity students *’ are not assumed to be 
ex-cfficio, spies or blueskins. Itisnot now regarded 
as a grand achievement to cut the chapel beéll-rope, or 
an honorable thing to collect money from new-comers 
under false pretenses, or a mark of high art to deface 
the chapel walls, ora humane attention to smoke out a 
freshman with brimstone and asafoetida. 

This mprovement in manners and customs is indic- 
ative of a general elevation of character, a higher 
sense of personal responsibility, greater regard for 
truth, and a stronger desire to make the most of those 
facilities which a college gives for intellectual culture. 
Both the faculty and the students agree in their desire 
to elevate the standard of scholarship. Fifty years 
ago many a diploma was awarded to men who would 
find it impossible to pass an examination for admission 
to college now. President Porter means to carry for- 
ward all these reforms to a still higher point, and we ear- 
nestly hope that he may live as long as his predecessors, 
the last of whom is still in his full mental vigor, while 
the good man who preceded him, and once had young 
Porter in training, outlived all his associates; and died 
at last on the verge of his second century. 





WISELY, AND NOT TOO WELL. 
BY MRS, A. E. BARR. 


(Concluded.) 


N this great sorrow Kate fronted a world of diffi- 

culty with a world of love. There is a majesty in the 
English law which succumbs to nothing else, and even 
protestingly to this. I watched the lawyers as she 
pleaded to them with her dumb !-cauty. I watched 
the judge as she lifted her great gray sorrowful eyes 
to him, the fountain of earthly mercy. I did not 
wonder that he covered his eyes, [only hoped that in 
that gracious oblivion the beating of his heart might 
speak tohim. Archy’s old master with all his wealth 
and influence pleaded for him, the dying words of his 
victim excused him, the pathetic tenderness of the 
wife who had risen from her sick-bed to strengthen 
him, the innocent helplessness of the two children, all 
spoke for him. Should the gallows indeed win the 
magnificent physical beauty and consummate skill 
which now it pleaded for? And yet the jury were 
Scotchmen, of tender consciences and sworn to equal 
justice, while the prisoner had manifestly shed his 
fellow’s klcod. They were tender-hearted as men, 
they were tender-conscienced as citizens, and day 
after day they hesitated, while day after day the ora- 
tory which Mr. Benson had bought, and Kate’s speeoh- 
less pleading, kept them wavering and uucortain. 
Where Wisdom and Justice hesitated, Love worked. 
Tn the frequent visits Kate had paid her husband, sym- 
pathy had effectively lulled suspicion. While his 
sentence was still pending, the criminal passed out of 





prison in Kate’s clothing, and she watched out the 
dismal night in his place. Next morning Archy 
(whose escape had been well-planned) was beyond 
pursuit, and Kate, innocent and clear-eyed, asked the 
jury for their verdict. Not one man among them 
could have punished the wife who had borne her hus- 
band’s sorrow and now asked for the reward of his 
crime. Kate passed out of Glasgow Court-house a free 
woman. 

_ Forsome weeks she lived a life transcending ordinary 
human conception. Great sorrows nobly borne are 
great dignities; they draw us near to heaven, and 
give us ecstatic moments when we cease to feel our own 
weakness, save only as the greater capacity for the 
fullness of God. Those who deny this have never 
eaten in tears their daily bread, or watched out weep- 
ing the mournful midnight hours. Kate did notsuffer 
beyond the consolations of heaven. For all her earthly 
wants Mr. Benson delicately and silently provided ; 
for her spiritual necessities she had bread the world 
knew not of. 

In about six months there came tidings which filed 
her with a great joy. Archy was safe and well. He 
spoke of a land where the tall palm lifted itself toward 
heaven, and the warm summer air swayed in perpetual 
incense. He pictured the home he had built for her 
amid the silence of woods where man as yet had mad3 
himself no pathway. His words of strength and hope 
bridged the thousand leagues of the Atlantie and 
drew her with the bands of an omnipotent love to his 
side. Back to her memory came that solemn promise 
* Till death us do part.” As if Death could part hearts 
that Love had married! Real affection projects 
itself beyond the grave and fears not the disannulling 
of Death. 

Only two things restrained her impatience—the 
want of money and her eldest child’s failing health. 
The first difficulty could be met by the sale of her 
furniture, the second might possibly be met by benefit 
of the long sea voyage. She asked no one’s advice, 
and took counsel only of her own heart—for there 
was a very strong feeling against her husband, and 
even Bailie Benson had positively opposed her joining 
Archy until the latter had, by a blameless probation 
of two or three years, proved himself capable of 
taking care of his wife and children. Every one said 
the Bailie’s advice was good, but my verdict is iu 
favor of a forgiveness which asks no securities, and 
which, while the delinquent ‘is yet ‘‘ a great way off,” 
gees running to meet him. 

When all her preparations were completed she went 
to bid her good old friend and master, ‘‘ Farewell."’ 
He affected anger at first, but it was only to hide his 
real emotion. 

“It’s enough to make a man forswear his ain kind, 
lassie, and take to dogs and poor dumb brutes. There 
is Archy! the lad I built so on, and for whose sake I 
begged a woman’s favor—(a thankless business I never 
did on my ain account)—and you too, woman! And 
the bit bairn I gave my ain honest name to! It's too 
bad! it’s too bad!’’ and the old man knocked the 
ashes from his pipe with a force that very soon re- 
minded him it was only clay. 

‘““There’s my auld pipe, too; it’s gone wi’ all the rest 
o’ my pleasures !——Kate, I wadna trust the sea, an I 
wadna trust any man’s promises mair. There is work 
and wage—good wage at the mill for you; and little 
Joe shall want no help or comfort siller can buy.” 

“You are fashed and troubled now, master, and so 
I’m not minding aught you say. I’m thinking of a 
summer’s night four years gone by, when you pleaded 
Arcby’s cause so well that you left me no choice in the 
matter. May bel could have gien him up then, but 
now,’’ and she shook her head decidedly and raised a 
face heavenward that was almost transfigured in the 
light of its self-abnegation. ‘‘ No! no! a wife doesna 
play fast and loose that gate, Bailie.” 

‘* Give me your hand, Kate. For your heart has re- 
vealed to you what was hidden from a gray head.”’ 

Then he patiently heard all her plans, made her road 
plain for her, and thoughtfully provided for her and 
tne children’s comfort. Almost at the last moment, 
just as the boat was pushing off from the shore, he 
remembered his old favorite kindly. ‘‘ Kate,’’ he said, 
“ Kate, ye’ll tell Archy (poor fellow!) that the work 
he left undone there is nane to finish. ButI forgive 
him, honestly; and tell him I look to meet him 
above.” Way 

The voyage was a very pleasant one. At first little 
Joe gathered strength, and was more free from pain; 
but as they came within the tropics the heat and the 
languid moist atmosphere gradually exhausted him. 
Kate always counted it among her greatest blessings 
that he lived to throw his emaciated little arms around 
his father’s neck, and receive the baptism of his love 
and contrition. The first Sabbath Kate spent in her 
new home the angels came for the child. On a little 
pallet which had been spread in the shadow of a great 
mulberry tree, he breathed his suffering life away. 
The nearest house was fifteen miles distant, and Arohy 
dug the grave himself, while Kate dressed the body in 
its fairest white garments for the burial. They had 
no coffin and so they half-filled the grave with the 
strangely beautiful flowers growing all around—lest 
the damp cold mold should mar the beauty of the 
patient little face. Ah, the proraises made over that 
grave! The vows offered on that greenaltar of saori- 
fice! The great white water-lilies with which Kata 

covered it were hardly more perishing and evanes- 
cent. 

For what had Kate gained by the transfer of tho 
scene of her struggle? €nly a little time. And yetL 
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must not say ‘“ Only,’’ for this was much every way. 
Free from the influence of drink, Archy sorrowed 
with a great grief over his wasted life; and for many 
years the opportunities of procuring it were irregular 
and limited. To be kept out of temptation was his 
only safeguard, but even this could not subdue that 
importunate craving which whether satisfied or not 
ruled him absolutely fora time. Not more pitiful I 
think are the approaches of madness, than are the 
well understood symptoms which signify to the 
drunkard the hour of his inherited passion. 

And yet amid all the lonely suffering which marked 
the first years of her exile, Kate never for a moment 
regretted the vows that bound her. Consciously, in 
the sight of heaven and in the strength of a great 
love, she had assumed them. Since those hours of 
dark despair and dreary after-repenting, must come 
to her husband’s heart, she was glad that she had the 
power to win him back to renewed efforts and re- 
newed hope. And Archy could not long doubt of 
heavenly pity and forgiveness when he found its 
earthly type always waiting with hopeful loving words 
at his fireside. 

Kate, too, always trusted that he would finally con- 
quer, always placed this reward before him. And I 
who have seen the miracles which Faith and Prayer 
can accomplish, believe that this was no impossibility. 
But while he was yet in the very midst of that spiritual 
conflict whose warfare is not with flesh and blood, the 
trumpet sounded for the cause of Liberty. Archy 
leaped up to answer it, and in his very first battle 
found a hero’s death. 

Desolate and bereaved as Kate was, she found large 
space in her heart for praise and gratitude. “It 
might have been a drunkard’s death,” she said almost 
in a whisper, ‘It might have been worse.” With 
great trouble and expense she procured his remains, 
and laid them lovingly beside the little grave they had 
dug and filled together, when the town was a wilder- 
ness, and none but God near to comfort them. 

Of all the women I ever knew, Kate Lynn had the 
widest charity. It was as natural for every one “in 
a little trouble’ to go to her as it is for a child to seek 
its mother. And this gracious mantle which she threw 
over the faults of others, was spread over the memory 
of the man whom she loved so nobly. 
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WHAT IS PREACHING? 


Jan. 31, 1872. 
DO not propose, in the few lectures which I 
shall give in this place, and which hardly deserve 
to be dignified by the name of lectures, to make them 
other than familiar conversations. 

This Lectureship is not to be confounded with a 
regular Professorship of pastoral theology. Such a 
professorship is already founded, and amply served in 
your Divinity school. This lectureship is auxiliary to 
it; but it is even that, in only one regard—namely, the 
element of Preaching. 

When one takes charge of a parish he assumes the 
care of several departments, which, though intimately 
related, are yet in nature quite distinct. In his social 
relations, visiting from house to house, he is a pastor. 
Tn the management of the affairs of the church, the 
appointment and conduct of the subordinate meet- 
ings, he is an administrator, or more like what in civil 
government is termed an executive. But beside thiss, 
he is to teach and inspire men from the platform or 
pulpit; and that is preaching. I shall recur to the de- 
finition of preaching again ina moment. The design 
of this lectureship is not to supersede the instructions 
given already by the incumbent of the chair of Pas- 
toral Theology, but to intensify one portion of his 
teachings by bringing in from the field those who are 
actively engaged in the work of preaching, that you 
may derive from them the results of their observation 
and experience. For I believe that it is the wish and 
purpose of the Faculty to send out preachers—not 
merely good managers, good pastors, but good preach- 
ers. 

THE SCOPE OF PREACHING. 

A preacher is ateacher; but heismore. A teacher 
brings before men a given view, or a department of 
truth. He expends his force upon facts or ideas. But 
a preacher assumes or proves facts and truths a3 a ve- 
hicle through which he may bring his spirit to bear 
upon men. A preacher looks upon truth from the 
constructive point of view. He looks beyond mere 
knowledge to the character which that knowledge is 
to form. It is not enough that men shall know. 
They must be. Every stroke of his brush must briag 
out some element of the likeness to Christ which 
he is seeking to produce. He is an artist—not of 
forms and matter, but ef the soul. Every sermon is 
like the stroke of Michael Angelo’s chisel, and the hid- 
den likeness emerges at every blow. A teacher has 
doubtless a remote reference to practical results; but 
the preacher, not indifferent to. remote and indirect 
Tesults, aims at the immediate. “Now! Now!” ishis 
inspiration. ‘Cease to do evil, at once. Turn toward 
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good immediately. Add strength to every excellence, 
and virtue to virtue, now, and continually.”” The ef- 
fect of his speech upon the souls of men, is his objective. 
It is this moral fruit in men’s souls for which he plants 
his truth, as so much seed. 

Change the illustration and adopt the architectural 
figure so much employed by the Apostle Paul, of rear- 
ing a building. When a master-builder goes to the 
forest for material, he does not take any and every 
tree, and then put them together at hap-hazard, or for 
the sake of accommodating his building to the form 
of the trees. The trees must conform to the house 
that isto be. The builder carries with him into the 
wood the future house, in his eye, and selects the trees 
by the known wants of the house; this one for a 
sill; that one for a corner-post, others for beams, 
andsoon. Thus all truths, all sermons, are merely 
subordinate material and instruments; the preacher’s 
real end is to be found in the soul-building that is going 
on. He is an artist of living forms, of invisible colors; 
an architect of a house not built with hands—Jesus 
Christ the foundation. 

There is another element which discriminates a 
preacher from a teacher. Moral truths may besome 
personal, as physical or scientific truths cannot. 
Number, weight, dimension, have no relation to a 
speaker’s personal feelings or those of his hearers; but 
hope, fear, joy, faith, love, have. A preacher is in some 
degree a reproduction of the truth in personal form. 
The truth exists as a living experience, a glowing en- 
thusiasm, an intense reality. The Word of God in the 
Book is a dead letter. It is paper, type and ink. In the 
preacher that word becomes again as it was when 
first spoken by prophet, priest or apostle. It springs 
up in him as if it were first kindled in his heart, and 
he were moved by the Holy Ghost to give it forth. He 
is so moved! 

The preacher is one who is aiming directly at the 
ennobling of his hearer. He secks to do this partly by 
the use of truth existing as a philosophy or ordinary 
facts, but yet more by giving to such truth the glow, 
and color, and intensity, which are derived from his 
own soul. If one may so say, he digests the truth and 
makes it personal, and then brings his own being to 
bear upon that of his hearers. All true preaching 
bears the impress of the nature of the preacher. 
“Christ in you.”” The truth is that which is repre- 
sented in Jesus Christ, but it is that truth ‘‘in you,” 
or as it exists in each man’s personality, which 
makes it a living force. 

Of course, in such a view, all preaching is to find its 
criterion of merit in the work performed in men’s 
hearts, and not in any ideal excellence of the sermon. 
The sermon is only a tool, and the work which is ac- 
complished by it is to measure its value. No man is to 
preach for the sake of the sermon, nor for the sake of 
“the truth,” nor for the sake of ‘‘any system of 
truth’’; but for the sake of the hearts and lives of the 
m® that listen to his words. How aimlessly does he 
preach who has no thought of men, but who sympa- 
thizes only with his own cogitations! How yet more 
fcoli:h is he who has acertain round of topics which 
he calls his “‘ system,’’ and which he serves out almost 
mechanically to meet his contract with the society 
which employs him! It is hardly an imaginary case 
to describe one as approaching the Sabbath-day some- 
what in this way: 


HOW MEN OFTEN PREPARE. 


‘Oh, dear me, I have got to preach! I have beat 
out pretty much all there is in that straw; and I 
wonder what I shall preach on next;’’ and so the man 
takes the Bible and commences to turn over the 
leaves, hoping that he will hit something. He looks 
up and down, and turns forward and backward, and 
finally he does see a light, and he says, ‘‘ I can make 
something interesting from that.’’ Interesting, why? 
For what purpose? What, under heaven, but that he 
is a salaried officer expected to preach twice on Sun- 
day, and lecture or hold the prayer-meeting in the 
middle of the week! and the time has come round, 
when, like a clock, it is his business to strike, and so 
he does strike, just as ignorantly as the hammer strikes 
upon the bell! He is following out no intelligent plan. 
He is a perfunctory preacher, doing a duty because 
appointed to that duty. * 

What would you think of a physician in the house- 
hold who has been called to minister to a sick mem- 
ber of some family, and who says, ‘‘ Well, I will leave 
something or other; I don’t know; what shall I 
leave ?”’ and he looks in his saddle-bags to see what he 
has yet got the most of, and prescribes it with no 
directions; the father, mother, and children may all 
take a little, and the servants may have the rest. 
Another physician, and a true one, comes, and the 
mother says, ‘‘ Doctor, I have called you in to prescribe 
for my child.’’ He sits down and studies the child’s 
symptoms; traces them back to the supposed cause ; 
reflects how he shall hit that case, what remedial 
agents are supposed to be effective, what shall be the 
form of administration, how often; he considers the 
child’s temperament and age, and he adapts himself 
to the special necessity of the individual case. Do 
you suppose a man can deal with so subtle a thing as 
the human soul without any thought, skill, sagacity in 
adaptation, but can take a sermon and throw its con- 
tents over the congregation, and let everybody pick 
out of it what he can find, for every man to take his 
share? Can this be done in a ministry and accomplish 
any good? Yes, in God’s providence, good is done in 
this way. Paul said that the ‘foolishness of preach- 





ing’’ would do a great deal of good; and there is so 
much foolish preaching that it would be strange if 
some of it did not do scme good, here or there. 


THE PAULINE METHOD. 

But preaching must come back to what it was in the 
apostolic times. It must come back to the conditions 
under which those men were so eminent for their suc- 
cess in winning souls. If you want to be a preacher to 
your fellows, you must become a “ fisher of men," 
your business is to catch them. The preacher’s task is 
first to arouse ; secondly, on that aroused moral con- 
dition, to build; and continue building until you have 
completed the whole. The thing thata preacher aims 
at all the while is reconstructed manhood, a nobler 
idea in his congregation of how people ought to live 
and what they ought to be. To be sure you will find 
in the New Testament that there is a great deal more 
in the preaching of the apostles than this. There was 
a great deal that was incidental; a great deal that be- 
longed to the extrication of Christians from the Jewish 
thralldrom ; a great deal that belonged to the pecu- 
liarities of the time, and which can be transferred to 
our time by adapting, not adopting. If you will look 
through the New Testament with your eye on that 
point, you will find that Paul, the greatest of all 
preachers, I take it, aimed all the way through, and 
certainly Peter, in his famous sermon on the day of 
Pentecost aimed, at reconstructed manhood. Consider 
attentively Paul’s idea of the work of Christian minis- 
ters, as given in his letter to the Ephesian assembly of 
Christians—(Eph. 4: 11-16, inclusive). The end, Man- 
hood. The means, Truth. The spirit, Love. The ideal, 
Christ. The inspiration, The living Spirit of God! 

This being the aim of true preaching, there is but 
one question more to be added; that is, by what in- 
strument, by what influence, are you to reach it? The 
ideal of a true Christian preacher—I do not mean that 
ro man is a Christian preacher who does not live up 
to this ideal, fcr we are all imperfect, but the 
ideal toward which every man should strive—is this, 
to take the great truths of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the love of God to the human race, and to make them 
a part of your own personal experience, so that when 
you speak to men it shall not be you only speaking, 
but God that isin you. To quote texts to men is good 
for some purposes; but that is not preaching. If 
it were, then you would better read the Bible 
altogether, without note or comment, to men. The 
reason why reading the truths that are just as plainly 
stated there, has sometimes so much less effect than 
stating them in your own way, is that the truth will 
gain a force when it becomes a part of you, that it 
would not have, merely read as a text. 

Look, for instance, at what Paul did when he 
preached. He was consumed with the love of Christ, 
He was made restless with the intensity of his feeling; 
and wherever he went he did not preach Christ as 
John would. He did not preach Christ as Peter would. 
He preached Christ as He had been revealed to him 
and in him. It was the Pauline conception of the 
Lord Jesus Christ that Paul preached. 

You may say that Christ is one and the same, and 
whoever preaches him, it must be substantially the 
same. You might just as well say that the sun is one 
and the same, and that therefore whatever flower 
showed the sun’s work must look the same; but when 
you look at the flowers you will see some red, some 
blue, some yellow, some humble, some high, some 
branching. Endless is the work the sun creates; but 
every one of the things which it creates, refiects its 
power and teaches something about it. It takes a 
thousand men’s experience, all brought into one ideal, 
to make up the conception of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
You may read what Paul wrote about him, you may 
read what was written by John, or Peter, or James, or 
Matthew ; and the impression produced by either of 
these is fragmentary ; it is presenting some things eut 
of the infinite ; andit cannot produce a conception of 
the infinite in the minds of men. 

When under the gospel men are made preachers, God 
works in them a saving knowledge of himself, gives 
them a sense of the sympathy between God and man, 
of the spiritual love which appeals from the infinite to 
the mortal ; and then says to them, “ Take this reve- 
lation of Jesus Christin you, and go out and preach 
it.’ Tell what God has done for your soul; not 
in a technical way, but in a large way; take 
the truth revealed in you, and acoording to the 
structure of your understanding, your emotive af- 
fections, the sentiments of your own soul, filled 
with the power of the Holy Ghost, go and preach to 
men for the sake of making them know the love of 
Christ Jesus, and you will have a powerin you to make 
that prcaching effective. There is a place for knowl- 
edge, purely as such; but that which you want to 
effect is, from the consciousness of your own nature to 
describe the love of God, not in the abstract concep- 
tion but experimentally, just as it has been felt by 
you. It will-be imperfect. There are no perfect 
preachers in the world. The only perfect men in this 
world are the Doctors of Divinity, who teach syste- 
matic theology. They have got it everywhere, all of 
it, and I envy them. But men that preach take only 
so much of the truth as they can hold, and gener- 
ally speaking, preachers don’t hold agreatdeal. They 
are all partialists. 

One of the most beautiful things I read in the life of 
Paul is in the 13th chapter of 1st Corinthians, in which, 
when he had gone through with the raptures in giving 
the everlasting exposition of love, he says, ‘‘ After all, 
we are only fragmentary creatures; we only see bits 
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and spots; now we see through a glass darkly, but 
then face to face ; now I know in part; [ know only por- 
tions of things, but then shall I know as Iam known.”’ 
He felt how empty he was; and yet what a creature 
that Paul was! What a magnificent moving spirit 
that man was! But when he spoke about himself in 
that epistie written late in his life, he felt that he was 
not a full man; that he could not represent or reflect 
the whole of the Lord Jesus Christ. Nomancan. No 
hundred men can. It is your office as preachers to 
take so much of the truth of Christ Jesus as has 
become digested into your own spiritual life, and with 
that, strike! with that, flash! with that, burn men! 
A BIT OF EXPERIENCE. 


I remember the first sermon I ever preached. I had 
preached a good many sermons before, too. But I re- 
member the first realone. I had preached a good 
while as I had used my gun. I used to go out hunting 
by myself, and I had great success in firing off my gun; 
and the game enjoyed it as much as I did, for I never 
hurt them or hit them. I fired off my gun as I see 
hundreds of men firing off their sermons. I loaded it, 
and bang!—there was a smoke, a report, but nothing 
fell; and so it was again and again. ‘I recollect one 
day in the fields my father pointed out a little red 
squirrel, and said to me, ‘‘Henry, would you like to 
shoot him?’ I trembled all over, but I said, ‘‘ Yes.”’ 
He got down on his knee, put the gun across a rail, 
and said, ‘‘ Henry, keep perfectly cool, perfectly cool; 
take aim.’”’ And I did, and I fired, and over went the 
squirrel, and he didn’t come back again either. That 
was the first thing I ever hit; and I felt an inch taller, 
asa boy that had killed a squirrel, and knew how to 
aim a gun. 

I Lad preached two years and a half at Lawrence- 
Lurg, in Indiana, (and some sporadic sermons be- 
fore that,) when I went to Indianapolis. While 
there, I was very much discontented. I had been dis- 
ccniented fortwo years. I had expected that there 
would be a gencral public interest, and especially in the 
week before the communion season. In the West, we 
had protracted meetings, and the people would come 
up toahigh point offeeling; but I never could get them 
Leyord that. They would come down again, and 
there would be noconversions. I sentfor Dr. Stowe to 
cecme Cown and help me; but he would not come, for 
he thought it better for me to bear the yoke myself. 
When I had lived at Indianapolis the first year, 
I said: “There was a reason why, when the apos- 
tles preached, they succeeded, and I will find it out if 
itis to be found out.” I took every single instance 
in the Record, where I could find one of their sermons, 
and analyzed it and asked myself: ‘‘ What were the 
circumstances, who were the people, what did he do?” 
and I studied the sermons until I got this idea: That 
the apostles were accustomed first to feel for a ground 
on which the people and they stood together; a 
common ground where they could meet. Then they 
heaped up a large number of the particulars of knowl- 
edge that belonged to everybody; and when they had 
got that knowledge, which everybody would admit, 
placed in a proper form before their minds, then they 
brought it to bear upon them with all their excited 
heart and feeling. That was the first de inite idea of 
taking aim thet I had in my mind. 

“Now,” says I, “‘I will make a sermon so.” [re- 
member it just as well as if it were yesterday. First, 
I sketched out the things we allknow. ‘‘Youall know 
you are living iu a world perishing under your feet. 
You all know that time is extremely uncertain; that 
you don’t know whether you will live another month 
or week. You all know that your destiny, in the life 
that is to come, depends upon the character you are 
forming in this life ;’’ and in that way I went on with my 
*“You all knows,’’ until I had about forty of them. 
When I had got through that, I turned round and 
brought it to bear upon them with all my might; and 
there were seventeen men awakened under that ser- 
mon. I never felt so triumphant in my life. I cried 
allthe way home. I said to myself: ‘‘Now I know 
how to preach.” 

But I could not make another sermon for a month 
that was good for anything. I had used all my powder 
and shot on that one. But, for the first time in my 
life I had got the idea of taking aim. I soon added to 
it the idea of analyzing the people I was preaching to, 
and so taking aim for specialties. Of course, that came 
gradually and later, with growing knowledge and 
experience. 

Young man, when you get a parish, don’t be dis- 
couraged for the first ten years, no matter how poor 
your work. There is no trade that requires so long an 
apprenticeship as preaching; and yet there is no trade 
in which they admit a man so soon, or in which he 
learns so fast. Itis easier to study law and become a 
successful practitioner, itis easier to study medicine 
and become a successful practitioner, than it is to 
study the human soul all through—to know its living 
forms, and to know the way of talking to it, and 
coming into sympathy with it. To make the truths of 
God and the Divine influences a part of your daily, 
enthusiastic experience, and to bring to bear out of 
your treasury what is needed here or needed there— 
that requires a great deal of experience, and a great 
deal of study. 

THE POWER OF PERSONAL CHRISTIAN VITALITY. 

This living force, then, of the human soul, brought 
to bear upon living souls, for the sake of their trans- 
formation, being the fundamental idea, I think it will 
be interesting to you for me to state more at large the 
fact that not only was this the Apostolic idea of 





preaching, but that this was the secret of the power 
of the first Christian Church for many hundred years. 
It is historically true that Christianity did not in its 
beginning succeed by the force of its doctrines, but by 
the lives ofits disciples. It succeeded first as a light; in 
accordance with the Master’s command, ‘“‘Let yourlight 
so shine before men that they, seeing your good works, 
may glori‘y y<ur Father which isin Heaven.’ Make 
religion attractive by the goodness that men seein you; 
so sweet, so sparkling, so buoyant, so cheerful, hope- 
ful, courageous, conscientious, and yet not stubborn, 
so perfectly benevolent, and yet not mawkish or senti- 
mental, blossoming in everything that is good, a re- 
buke to everything that is mean or little;—make such 
men of yourselves that everybody that looks upon you 
may say, ‘“‘ That isa royal good fellow; he has thespirit 
that Ishould like to lean upon in time of trouble, 
or to be acompanion with at all times. ’” Build up such 
a manhood that it shall be winning tomen. That is 
what the early Church did. 

It was not by its doctrinal sympathies that it over- 
came philosophy. The heathen world found that the 
lowest class of people, the people least likely to attain 
the serious heights of philosophy, were developing 
traits that neither persecution, neglect nor opprobrium 
could change; so that after a while it began to be pro- 
verbial, that Christian men were more beautiful livers 
than anybody else. It was the beauty of Christian 
life that overcame philosophy, and won the way for 
Christian doctrine. 

Again, we are to seek, not simply by our own per- 
sonal experience to preach, but to preach by bringing 
up together one and another in the church, so that 
the whole life of the church will be so beautiful in the 
community that it shall bea constant attraction to 
win men unceasingly to us and our influence. This 


was what Christ commanded, what the early church |. 


did; and the world will be converted, not until 
the whole body of Christians become in this sense 
preachers. 

In view of the statements I have madg, I wish to 
discriminate between the two great church bodies that 
exist. We are apt to divide the Christian world into 
the Protestant and Catholic. I prefer to divide it into 
the Evangelical and the Hierarchical. They are sharply 
distinguished by various other things, but by nothing 
more, it seems to me, than by this, that the Hierarch- 
ical bcedy, in all its various forms, relies for its success 
upon the administration of ordinances and systems 
of worship; while the Evangelical body relies 
substantially for its success upon the living force of 
manupon man. Both hold to the indispensableness 
of Divine power; but one believes that power to work 
chiefly through church ordinances, the other believes 
that it works through living men. Wherever you shall 
find the altarand the sacrifices; wherever you shall 
find robes, candles, and liturgies; wherever you shall 
find piled high instrumentalities of this kind, sermons 
shrink and sermonizers are fewer and fewer. Whére 
the church looks for power in external forms, preach- 
ing tends to decay. On the other hand, where the 
ordinances are very few, and yet the church has life, 
the pulpit thrives and waxes strong. The man in the 
pulpit is the only thing the Presbyterian and Congre- 
gationalist have to rely upon; but when you consider 
that preaching means the living power of living men 
vpon living men, you will see that they who have 
strength in the pulpit have the very heart of the 
matter. There is just as much difference between 
the man who is a mere administrator of ordinances 
—which Paul thanked God he had not much to 
do with, for he had not been sent to baptise but 
to preach the Gospel, and the administration of 
ordinances with him was one thing and the preach- 
ing of the Gospel an entirely different thing—there 
is just as much difference between the man who 
administers ordinances and the man who preaches the 
Gospel, as there is between the man who prints a 
chromo, and the man that paints the picture which 
the chromo prints. The man that strikes out the orig- 
inal plan upon the canvas and brings it to its perfec- 
tion, is an artist. But the man who takes fifteen 
stones, every stone carrying one color, and from them 
prints the chromo, may produce a perfect picture, but 
after all he is nothing but the mechanician, putting 
the ink on the paper, while the stone does all fhe 
work. The man that preaches with power is an artist. 
He is a living creature. But the man that merely 
comes to administer ordinances on Sundays or Saints’. 
Days, who goes through a regularroutine, is nothing 
but the engineer who runs the machine. 

But does he not do good? Yes; agreat deal. Is not 
the world better with him than it would be without 
him? Yes; agreat dealbetter. Yet how much better 
it would be if you could have both, if the man could 
bea living creature, to say what he has got to say, 
and then carry that along, and confirm it, and build it 
up by institutional influences. Preaching arouses, 
gathers material, prepares the way; institutions come 
in to consolidate and keep. 

There is a reason why different churches and differ- 
ent men succeed as they do. For example, take a 
Presbyterian, or an orthodox Congregational Church, 
in which the minister is an acute and eminent thinker; 
he runs all to thought. He will indectrinate his peo- 
ple, educate them, build them up disproportionately 
in their minds, and that isabout all. Things will stand 
steadily, grow slowly, and develop but little. Right 
alongside of him there is a man with strong, emotive, 
vitalizing life; a man that is not so much after 
thoughts as he is after the people, or after bait to 
catch the people with. He means men, first, and last, 








and all the while. Systems are beautiful if they will 
act like a het to catch folks, and not good for anything 
if they do not. High doctrines, to him, are valuable, 
just in proportion as they give position from which to 
throw stones upon the besiegers round about. It is 
power over men that he wants. He is not necessarily 
less a teacher; but whata vitality he has given to his 
church! How strongly it will swell! How it will 
grow! What an effect it will produce in the commu- 
nity! It isthe living force within him that doesit. It 
is the manhood in him; it is the Spirit of God that 
dwells in him, that is the occasion of such a success. 

There is no church, in my experience, more success- 
ful than the Methodist Church in the West. I worked 
right alongside of that church for fifteen years, and 
saw the whole operation, and knew the men that were 
in the church. They were not men largely equipped 
with theology. I knew Hider Havens when he bogan 
to preach. He knew so little, had so little culture, 
that he had to count the chapters to tell what chapter 
it was, and then count the verses to tell what verse it 
was. Yet afterward he became no mean scholar. I 
knew hundreds of men there that were stammerers in 
learning. Yet, onthe whole, they had eminent power. 
They did no institutional work; but they had zeal, 
fervor, personal feeling; and by that, little as their 
knowledge was, small as was the area of the thoughts 
they brought to bear, they transformed communities. 
They were real preachers. They had the right idea of 
preaching, and they succeeded in spite of their igner- 
ance. Their personal experience was a very strong 
one, and their feelings were outspoken, demonstrative. 
Tkey brought to bear the truth of God in their souls 
upon the masses of mankind, and the effect corres- 
ponded to the cause. 

GENERAL ADVANTAGES OF DIRECTNESS. 

This view also will discriminate between sermons,— 
those which seek direct effects definitely aimed at, 
and those that are institutional sermons. There are 
sermons for preaching, and there are sermons also for 
teaching and confirming. I do not say you should 
not preach these secondary sermons; but if that is 
the whole style of your ministry, you will not be so 
successful, although you may slowly progress. Every 
man ought to preach two kinds of sermons: one for 
direct power on men’s minds and hearts, and the 
other for their broadening in knowledge; but of this 
last class, less and less in our time, because we have so 
many other sources of knowledge, and so many other 
training influences going on in the community. 

No man ought to go into the pulpit with the direct 
kind of sermon without having a definite reason why 
he selected that subject rather than another, and why 
he put itin one form rather than another. The old- 
fashioned way of sermonizing affords us some amuse- 
ment; but they did a great deal of good with tho3e 
queer, regular oid methods of first, second, third, and 
then the subdivisions. I remember that in my 
boyhood the moment a man announced his text, 1 
could tell how he would lay it out pretty near as well 
as he could, because I knew he must lay it out accord- 
ing to certain forms. It is said that now there is so 
much mannerism that you can tell from a man’s ser- 
mon whether he came from Princeton, or Andover, or 
the New Haven of former days—of course, New 
Haven nowadays is all changed. There is a certain 
method which characterizes the different schools. 

It seems to me that the highest conception of a ser- 
mon, is that it is a prescription which a man has made, 
either for a certain individual, or for a certain class, 
or for a certain given state of things that he knows to 
exist in the congregation. It is as mucha matter of 
prescription as the physician’s medicine is. For in- 
stance, you say, “‘In my congregation there has been 
a good dealof affliction, which I think I ought to,com- 
fort. Now of all ways of comforting, how shall Fdo it? 
Shall I show the hand of God in all his administration? 
What will that do? That mode of consolation will 
lift people up into the conception of God; but those 
that cannot rise so high will fall short of it and not get 
it. Or, I can show them how afflictions will lift up the 
soul; and that will have another range. Or, it may 
be that I will not say a word about that, but strike a 
blow that exhilarates men and lifts them up, indepen- 
dent of any allusion to troubles; I may strike a chord 
to awaken the courage ef men. What subject can I 
take which will most successfully sound that chord?” 
And so you look for your subject. You know what you 
are after the wholetime. It is exaetly like the watch- 
maker, who has opened your watch and discovered 
that something is wrong. He turns to his bench and 
pokes around among his tools, but he cannot find what 
he is after; he looks everywhere for it, and at last, 
there it is, and he takes it and uses it, for it is the only 
instrument exactly fitted to do just the thing he waut- 
ed to doin that watch. It is precisely so in preaching 
to a congregation. Here are living men to reach; and 
there is particular way of doing it that you want to 
getat. You search forit inthe Bible; and you make 
your sermon to answer the end. It is psychological 
preaching, drawing from your own intelligence and 
experience, gradually augmenting, which will make 
you skillful in the ends you want to effect. 

MAN BUILDING, THE PREACHER’S BUSINESS. 

I will add only one thing more, for I shall resume 
this subject; and that is, that I have participated with 
a great many in one experience. I have been under 
the penumbra of doubt. I look upon the progress of 
physical science and see the undermining influences that 
are going on. I see that probably churches as they are 
now constituted will not stand, and thata vast amount 
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of what is called technical theology will have to undergo 
great mutations. I know there aremany minds, in the 
darkness of cloud, who ask, [Is there a God? or, Is 
it a Pantheistic God? or, Is there a revelation? Can 
there be an inspiration in this world? The whole of 
this reacts on the community, so that a young man 
who is thinking about preaching may say to himself, “I 
will not go into a profession which seems likely to be 
overthrown before long, where in « few years all my 
employment will drop out of my hands, skepticism 
is prevailing to such an extent.” 

Young gentlemen, I want to tell you my belief upon 
that point. True preaching is yet tocome. Ofall the 
professions for young men to look forward to, I do not 
know another one that seems to me to have such scope 
before it in the future as preaching. I mean this. 
There is one fact that is not going to be overturned by 
science; and that is the necessity of human develop- 
ment, and the capability there is in man of being 
opened up and developed. If there is one thing 
that can be substantiated more clearly than another, 
itis that the development that Christianity has indi- 
cated, is right aleng the line of nature. Men walk 
from the fleshly up to the spiritual. If there can be 
one thing shown to be more true than another, 
it is that Christianity is walking toward spiritual 
love as the polar star, the grand center. If there 
is one thing in this world more worthy of being 
worked than another, it is the human soul. And 
if there is one business better worth a man’s 
thought than another, it is a profession that un- 
dertakes to educate men along the line of nature and 
Christianity together, and lift them up from basilar 
conditions and methods to the coronal heights where 
understanding, moral sentiment, taste, imazination, 
and love are intermingled. 

That is the business of the preacher. It is not to 
grindachurech. It is rot to turn a wheel; to cuff 
abcut the controversies of theology. It is a living 
work, building-work. If you are tobe true preachers, 
you are to be man-builders: and in the days yet to 
come there is to be no plan so worthy of a man’s am- 
bition, as that of building men worthily, that at last 
you can present them spotless before the throne of 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Now for questions, if you want to ask any. 

Q. In keeping an cye upon the congregation, and looking 
forward to a ministry which may be for years, would you not 
think best to follow in the general system of thought which 
we call Calvinistic? Can we pass by the teachings of the 

schools and construct our own theology? Or shall we have 
for a back-ground, for a corner-stone, if you please, of all our 
systems of thought and preaching, that system which is 
called Calvinistic? 

Mr. BrEecHER.—I admire the discretion with which 
you putthat question. If you had asked me whether you 
ought to follow that system which is Calvinism, I should 
say, No. Butif youask whether you ought to follow 
that system which is called Calvinism, I say it is very 
well to follow that; for I have noticed what that 
which is called Calvinism may be defined to be. For 
instance, I consider myself Calvinistic, you know; and 
in this way: I believe what John Calvin would have 
believed if he had lived in my time and seen things as 
Isee them. My first desire is to know whatis true; and 
then Iam very glad if John Calvin agrees with me; 
but if he don’t, so much the worse for him! While I 
accept the work that God did by him in the interpre- 
tation and in| the systematization of truth—and I 
shall have a good deal to say about Calvinism and in 
favor of Calvinism before I get through, in respect to 
its doctrines and its historic work—yet it seems to me 
that I have the same Lord Jesus Christ that John Cal- 
vin had, the same Paul, the same John, and nothing 
that hinders me in any way from looking right into 
their hearts and forming my own idea of what they 
were and how they felt, just as he did; with the 
additional advantage that I have in the light of 
hundreds of years’ unfolding of the Christian Church, 
which he had not; for he constructed hissystem under 
the drippings of the old Roman hierarchy. Besides, 
John Calvin had an inordinate share of intellect and 
not half his share of heart. Have I answered suf- 
ficiently ? 

Q. If you were requested to preach on Election and Pre- 
destination in a church whose members held the old faith on 
these points, how would you meet that request? 

Mr. BErcHER.—I should preach it as I find it in the 
New Testament. I should not ask the catechisms, 
which are helps to those whom they help. I should 
take it as I find itin the New Testament—that God has 
a plan in the world; that he works according to laws; 
and that natural laws are divine decrees. I very frankly 
admit that those truths can be stated in a way so as to 
be very offensive and discouraging; but I thankfally 
believe that they can be stated in another way so asto 
be the foundation and ground-work of hope and cour- 
age. Whatever else you do, don’t slam the door of 
possibility in any man’s face. Don’t hold up any of 
the truths of the Gospel in such a way that the 

‘man who Iooks at them shall say it is not possible 
tobe saved. The teaching of Christ and the apo3- 
tles was that God wanted all men to be saved, and 

. made overtures to them; that there is @ possibility of 
every man’s being regenerated by the power of the Holy 
Ghost. Build up such a spiritual superstructure that 
every little child shall feel it to be easier to live a 
Christian life than an ungodly life. 

Q. If you went into a neighborhood where Universalism or 
Spiritualism prevailed, would you preach against them or 
Fass them by? ' = a 4 





Mr. BEEcHER.—I cannot answer that question, it 
would depend on so many consiilerations; the first of 
which might be how far the preacher were himself 
infected with it. Secondly, what class of the commu- 
nity isinfected? If the thinking class, aud the influ- 
ential, three cr four families, I might take one course; 
but if it was only among the iznorant, and those that 
had no influence upon society, I might take another 
course. That will be a theme which I shall take up 
more fully by and by,in speaking of entering a 
new community; but I am quite willing to answer 
the question now, for I do not fear to exhaust the sub- 
ject. 

I recollect hearing my father say that when he went 
to East Hampton and began to preach there, he was sur- 
rounded by the influence of Fr.nch infidelity, and the 
leading men of that community were infidels. Said 
he, “I did not undertake to argue with them. I 
preached one or two great sermons, to show them I 
had big guns and was not afraid of them; and after 
that I preached right to their consciences; and the re- 
sult was that a great revival of religion came up there, 
and after that I never heard anything about infidel- 
ity.” One of the most affecting little things came to 
my knowledge the other day. There was one man in 
the congregation who was never converted, who never 
gave up ostensibly his infidelity; although he loved 
my father very much indeed, yet he never seemed to 
be brought into the kingdom during his time there. 
There was one little child, Harriet, born into our 
family, which after a short time fellasleep. This little 
baby was the only thing we left behind in moving 
from the place. So this man, twenty or twenty-five 
years after futher had gone away, said one day to his 
wife, “Icannot bear to have that little child of Dr. 
Beecher’s left there all alone;”’ and he had the child 
taken up, and put it in his own ground, where his wife 
now lies ove side and he upon the other, and the little 
baby snugly gathered in their bosoms there. Such 
was the effect produced upon his mind by my father’s 
preaching and example; and although he did not out- 
wardly come into the community of the faith, the im- 
pression never wore off, and I should not wonder if he 
were in Heaven. 

Q. If you went into a neighborhood in which there were 
petty troubles among families, would you preach against such 
things? 

Mr. Brrcuer.—Generally speaking, meddling with 
families is dangerous business; and as it is dangerous 
personally, so it is dangerous pulpitly; inasmuch as 
you would instantly, for the most part, produce sides. 
Where you preach on one side, the others would say, 
‘‘There, the minister has fixed you out to-day”; and 
they would take your sermon and turn it into artillery 
to throw at each other, backward and forward. No; 
if you want to cure one malign feeling, recollect that 
our feelings act, as it were, in poles; that there is an 
antagonistic feeling. If a child cries, the nurse, who 
is a better philosopher than many wiser heads, makes 
the child laugh. She makes up faces, makes herself 
grotesque; the child struggles against it for a while 
but finally bursts out laughing, and that moment the 
crying and the anger are all gone. Two opposite feel- 
ings cannot co-exist. If anger is up, good-nature is 
down. If you want to get anger down, don’t try to 
push it down; that won’t do; but goto the other 
end and pry up good-nature. 

Q. Going into a small place, where there are few educating 
influences, would not you preach a fair proportion of edu- 
cating sermons ? 

Mr. BeErcHER—Is not the arousing of the revival 
system an educating one? Is there any education that 
proceeds so fast as that which takes place under a 
warm and newly developed moral feeling? Men in 
the ordinary stage are like robins’ eggs in the nest; 
you cannot feed them. Let the robin sit on thema 
little while, and by and by there will be nothing but 
four mouths, and as fast as you put in worms they 
will gulp them. To educate man in the cold and 
natural state is just like feeding eggs. Warm them, 
and give them life, and they will eat. 

Q. You speak of presenting the truth as a man thinks it and 
feels it and lives ithimself. Is there a danger connected with 
that, of being too egotistical in our preaching, so that when 
we present a truth as we feel it and think it, they will say, 
“Here is a man that professes to have a great deal deeper 
thoughts, and a great deal deeper feelings than we have,” and 
an antagonistic feeling will be aroused against us? How can 
that be overcome? | 

Mr. BEECHER—Yo0u will never preach so wisely or so 
well, if you preach continuously, as to guard against 
all these dangers. You cannot help yourself. If a 
surgeon were ten times as skillful as he is, and he had 
to probe a wound, he could not probe it so that it 
would be a luxury to the patient. If anything is to 
be cut off, or tied up, or changed radically, changed 
in such a way that the pride must come down, it will 
cause pain. It is not easy to take the yoke or the 
burden of Christ, in the taking of it; it is only after 
you have got your neck accustomed to it that the yoke 
is easy and the burden is light. No matter how wisely 
or well you put it, there will be trouble, and it will be 
just in proportion to the disturbance you make. And 
the disturbance will be according to the wisdom and 
the love which you manifest. No man is such a master 
of his business that he can go into a community 
and preach, saying to himself, ‘‘This is ideally per- 


-fect.”” Your mode of presenting the truth will be im- 


perfect. Your partialisms are full of danger. For in- 
stance, if you are a quiet man, you will have a ten- 
dency to preach so as not te arouse any feeling. On 
the other hand, if you are pugnacious and energetic, 





your sermons will be apt to be full of lances and 
thrusts. There is a great deal about a man’s person- 
ality that has got to be educated. If a man is frank, 
genial, warm-hearted; and if he is going to be a minis- 
ter, and pulls down his face and says, “Now I must 
walk with the utmost precision,” and he begins to walk 
just so, and to administer just so, thinking that 
coldness and sanctity have some peculiar relation to 
each other, he does violence to his nature. When 
God made him warm-hearted and gushing, he gave 
him a power with which to do his work. Take your 
strongest point and make the most of it. The mod- 
ifications and limitations of this will come up for 
more remark to-morrow afternoon, 

Q. Don't you think it isa good plan to preach a variety of 
sermons, intellectual and emotional ? 

Mr. BEECHER.—Never two alike, if you can help it. 
There was a preacher I heard described the other day. 
I shall not mention his name, for you will all know him. 
A friend said he felt bound to go and hear him preach, 
and it reminded him of the way they say they build 
ships down in Maine. They build them down there by 
the mile; and when they have an order they cut off 
so much, and fix up a stern and a bow, and send it. 
His sermons seemed to have been built by the mile. 
There seemed to be no earthly reason why he should 
begin in one place rather than another, or why he 
should stop in one place rather than another. He 
could have preached ten hours, if not ordered to stop; 
and wherever he stopped he was ready to begin again; 
and so to go on until the judgment day. That kind of 
iteration is the most hurtful of all things. A man 
keeps a boarding-house, and the boarders like bacon 
for breakfast. So he gives them bacon on Monday, and 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, and Thursday, and Friday, 
and Saturday, and Sunday, and Monday, and Tuesday, 
—until by and by one of them comes to him and says, 
“Mr. Jacobs, we like bacon pretty well, but lately we 
have got tired of it; we should like something else.” 
“Well, what will you have?’ ‘ Let us have pork and 
beans.”’ So he gives them pork and beans on Monday, 
pork and beans on Tuesday, and on Wednesday, and 
keeps feeding them on pork and beans until they pro- 
test again. Now, everybody gets stale on any one 
thing. Seventeen sermons on the doctrine of retribu- 
tion as it is found in nature, rather tire a man out. 
Mrs. Stowe sid, when she returned from Germany, 
that she really enjoyed the German church singing 
until they reached the eighteenth or nineteenth stanza, 
but she generaily got tired then; and it is about so 
with preaching. 





FRANKLIN AND Hts PArer.—Soon after his es- 
tablishment in Philadelphia, Franklin was offered a 
piece for publication in his newspaper. Being very 
busy, he begged the gentleman would leave it for con- 
sideration. The next day tne author called, and asked 
his opinion of it. ‘* Why, sir,’’ replied Franklin, “‘ [am 
sorry to say I think it highly scurrilous and defama- 
tory. But being ata loss, on account of my poverty, 
whether to reject it or not, I thought I would put it to 
this issue; at night, when my work was done, I bought 
a two-penny loaf, on which I supped heartily, and 
then wrapping myself in my great coat, slept very 
soundly on the floor till morning, when another loaf 
and mug of water afforded a pleisant breakfast. Now, 
sir, since I can live very comfortably in this manner, 
why should I prostitute my press to personal hatred or 
party passion for a more luxurious living?” 

One cannot read this anecdote of our American sage 
without thinking of Socrates’ reply to King Arche- 
laus, who had pressed him to give up preaching in the 
dirty streets of Athens, and come and live with him in 
his splendid court. ‘Meal, please your Majesty, is a 
half-penny a peck at Athens, and water I get for noth- 
ing!"’—Scelected. 
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Systematic Theology. By Charles Hodge, D.D., 
Professor in the Theological Seminary, Princeton, 
V.J. Vol.I. New York: C.Scribner & Co. London 

and Edinburgh: T. Nelson & Sons. 1871. 

The honored and widely-known author of this i:a- 
portant work begins here to transfer to the public his 
great treasures of learning and reflection and pains- 
taking judgment. He has for many years been known 
in the lists of controversy; and he has advocated the 
views presented in this volume in sermons, and ad- 
dresses,and elaborated articles in the Princeton Review; 
and has instilled them—probably in the very words 
that now lie before us—into the minds of hundreds of 
theological students, who have re-embodied them and 
diffused them, with whatever earnestness their under- 
lying convictions would allow. 

Such a book from such a man has naturally com- 
manded prompt and generalattention. There is much 
in the book, we need hardly say, that all who have 
thought patiently on the great themes and wrestled 
with the problems of which it treats will sincerely 
commend, 

The book has two main divisions. The firstis an “In- 
troduction,’”’ occupying nearly two hundred pages. 
The second, filling about four hundred and fifty pages, 
—large octavo,—is on ‘‘ Theology Proper.” 

The author is careful to assert that he engazes us on 
Theology, and not on Philosophy. Buta large ps-t of 
the volume is devoted to philosophical controversy 
and statement. And here his acute mind‘is at home; 
and what he has thus contributed to the eemmon- 
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wealth of thought will to many, we judge, appear to 
be the chief value of his work. It is the work of a 
scho'ar. Hesees things through books. The Aug:s- 
tinian scheme, so far as that goes, has taken full p»s- 
session of his mind, and by its assertions and princi- 
ples all other theories have been tested and con- 
demned. 

he book is written in a clear, dogmatic, and what 
perhaps might be called resolute style. The author 
holds the handles of his plow steadily, and makes, for 
the mest part, a straight, deep furrow, let his plow- 
share out through what flowers, or nests, or worms it 
will. It is a very positive book which he has here 
shown himself willing to give to the world. And many 
of its assertions it must have required a great deal of 
resolution to make before class after class of intelli- 
gent young men. 

The teacher of those who are soon to be sent out to 
advocate and defend the doctrines of the Bible ought 
to be solicitous, one would think, to reconcile those 
doctrines with the universally accepted principles of 
justice; to show that they are right. But to this reo- 
onciliation Professor Hodge appears to have been in- 
different. He rests the whole weight of his vast super- 
structure on this postulate, ‘‘ The Bible says so.”’ This 
is the proof that what seems wrongisright. Acknowl- 
edge it, or youare an infidel. “If,” he says, ‘a man 
believes that ability limits obligation, he must believe 
independently of the Scriptures, or in opposition to 
them, it matters not which.” “If the Bible teaches 
that we bear the guilt of Adam’s first sin,—that Christ 
bore our guilt’’ (not merely the effects of our sins, it 
will be noticed, but the guilt) ‘‘ these are facts with 
which we must make our principles agree.” 

Starting out with this postulate, and having to deal 
with that restricted and ambiguous thing, human lan- 
guage, and with this language employed, too, in the 
work of conveying boundless truths to narrow minds, 
—and in conveying them, moreover, not in some ab- 
stractly perfect way, but often in the way best fitted 
to take hold on ignorant and debased minds,—the au- 
thor is able, in his confidence, to announce the ne- 
cessity of believing in things which the ordinary 
sense of justice denounces as tyrannical and cruelly un- 
just, and to hold up before us as his conception of 
God’s chief end in creation what wiil seem to many an 
enthroned egotism and selfishness; a selfishness that we 
ought not to worship, and that we cannot love. ‘‘The 
self-manifestation of God,’’ hesays, ‘‘ being the highest 
conceivable good, is the ultimate end of all his works, 
in creation, providence, and redemption.” Sentient 
creatures being necessary—not that he may make them 
happy, and have pleasure in their happiness—but for 
the display of his benevolence, they are created; and 
sin and its train of miseries—to myriads, of never end- 
ing miseries—were decreed, because “ without sin there 
could be no manifestation of his grace and justice, 
and without misery no manifestation of his mercy.” 
He is bold enough to say that not the happiness,— 
nay, not the holiness,—of God’s intelligent creatures is 
to be assumed as the end in view; but only “‘ the man- 
ifestation of the manifold perfections of God.” “A 
universe constructed for the purpose of making God 
known, is a far better universe than one designed for 
the production of happiness.”’ 

This affirmation he unshrinkingly reiterates. He 
holds up the disturbing—to many, the repulsive— 
dogma against every convenient background; holds it 
up with an untrembling hand, and points to it steadily, 
and expatiates upon it in a solemn, unsympathetic, 

unwavering voice. Is this the God that Jesus revealed 
to us? 

Believing that itis, the author teaches—if we may put 
his views into plain but respectful language—that 
in order to show himself God created intelligent 
beings, so that he might have the spectators, and so 
arranged matters that sin should certainly be commit- 
ted, that there might thus be the occasional cause 
for the exhibition of his indignation, his holy abhor- 
rence of sin, his justice, and his mercy, and the munifi- 
cerce of his grace. 

Confining our view to this world, our author holds 
that God created Adam with the purpose that he 
should sin, and that his “ first sin’? should involve the 
whole race of man to the end of time in guilt,—not 
disciplinary trouble and[pain, but guiltj—and make 
them subjects from the instant of birth to his condem- 
naticn and wrath, and to the fearful and eternal pen- 
alty of ‘‘the Law.” They had nothing to do with that 
first sin, itis true; they could not help it; they did not 
know anything about it; they did not exist; but the 
Bible, Dr. Hodge affirms, says that so it is, and there- 
fore it is just. 

He then represents God as displaying his tenderness 
and mercy by lifting up a few of his ehildren, setting 
their broken bones, and compas ionately caring for 
them, and healing them, and bestowing upon them 
great privileges and a glorious destiny; and this he 
makes it right to do by transferring their guilt to his 
Son and punishing it in him, and transferring his holi- 
ness to them, and rewarding it, and this exhibits at 
once divine justice and his mercy. 

For the rest of mankind, coming into the world 
guilty, they cannot help adding to their guilt, and so 

to the anguish of the endless penalty which awaits 
them (to display God’s justice) and although they can- 
not help it, they ought to,—for obligation is not lim- 
ited by ability; and moreover they ought to love 
him who holds them to the impossibility, with all their 
heart and mind and strength, and they will be pun- 
ished for not doing it. And this, Dr. Hodge tells us, is 








just,—for the Bible saysso. And this is a better state 
of things than would exist if there were universal holi- 
ness and happiness. We have no right to affirm, the 
author says, that God could not prevent all sin ina 
moral system; all hearts are in his hands. Buta sin- 
less universe, though it would have been an unspeak- 
ably happy one, would not have served his purpose (to 
exhibit himself)so well. Is not this monstrous? 

But the book, notwithstanding the resoluteness of 
its author, has some blessed inconsistencies. He does 
not believe that God is emotionless—a dead sea, on 
whose dull surface there is no ripple, in whose dark 
depths there is no life. ‘God is love,’’ he says; ‘“‘and 
love in him is, in all that is essential to its nature, what 
love is in us. Herein do we rejoice,’’ he exclaims; 
** yea, and will rejoice.’”” There is another instance, in 
which with all his strength of will he cannot hold him- 
self to his postulate, and to the notions about God 
which it has led him to adopt. The little babes con- 
quer him! Though they be justly the objects of God’s 
indignation and wrath, the Doctor cannot help taking 
them up into his arms and blessing them. In order to 
do it he has to trample on a great many things, and 
throw the whole elaborate arrangement of his system 
into chaos. He has to reason down the plain words of 
Scripture, when he ought simply to abide by their 
meaning, and let the consequences take care of them- 
selves; he has to take his stand on the universally ad- 
mitted grounds of justice and loving-kindness, when 
he ought to shut his teeth hard, and let all the darlings 
go the way which the mere “ letter” of the words 
points out. But he can’t. The dimpled sucklings are 
too much for the Augustinian philosopher, and he has 
to fold them up warmly to his bosom, and save every 
one of them. The cradle has revealed God to him 
more than all his books, and more than the universe, 
as he has looked upon it through his books. 

To those who love Calvinism in its severer forms, this 
book will commend itself, as thoroughly faithful. But 
for those who read the New Testament in sympathy 
with the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ, it will be very 
hard to find the God there revealed in the God set forth 
in the Princeton theology. 


The Law of Love, and Love as Law, or Christian 
Ethics. With an Appendiz, containing strictures by 
Dr. McCosh, with replies. By Mark Hopkins, D.D., 
LL.D., President of Williams College. Third edition. 
New York: C. Scribner & Co. 1871. 


‘“‘What we need,” says President Hopkins, in his pre- 
face to this edition, ‘‘is a Christian Philosophy.” And 
then, though he is thinking only of a school and not of 
any individual, it seems as if he were correcting one of 
the fundamental errors of Dr. Hodge when he adds, 
‘Not that philosophy is to be received on the basis of 
revelation. To be philosophy it must be received on 
the basis of reason. But if a revelation really from 
God teach or imply a philosophy, it must coincide with 
that taught by reason, and ought to be seen thus to 
coincide.”’ 

The system of the author isan Agapology, ‘God is 
love.’’ That is the source of it. ‘‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy neighbor as 
thyself,’’ these are its exhaustive requirements. All 
moral and religious duties have orbits that are like 
concentric circles; they eannot clash; their influences 
and inter-dependences are harmonious; and the force 
of their individual action is regulated by the great 
center around which they all are revolving. ‘The 
end of love,’’ he says, ‘‘so far as there is choice in it, 
and so morality, must be the good of the person 
loved.”” To the philosophy of ‘‘Do right for the sake 
of right,’’—the right, as a mere abstraction,—he pre- 
sentsthis dilemma. “ Ifthisisidentical with the Chris- 
tian philosophy stated above, those who hold it may 
spare their attacks, for I am substantially agreed with 
them. If not, itis for them to reconcile their accept- 
ance of the precept with their acceptance of Chris- 
tianity as a philosophy.” 

But he passes from defense to aggression. He does 
not believe that this acting in view of an abstraction 
called ‘‘right,’’ is either Christian or philosophical. 
And he believes that the transition from error in this 
respect to the truth, will be a step of progress in moral 
philosophy as great and as important as the transition 
from the Ptolemaic to the Copernican system in as- 
tronomy. ‘Let love be made central,’ he says, ‘‘so 
that in testing actions men shall be compelled to in- 
quire whether they proceed from love, and the moral 
heavens would come into order as a system, and order 
in society would be the result.’”’ Your “ought’’ may 
be set to any savage thing. Haling Christians to prison, 
celebrating an “ auto-da-fé,” defending the divine 
right of tyrants and slave-owners, or even glorifying 
the ordaining of myriads of sentient creatures to eter- 
nal misery merely to secure the self-zratification of a 
self-exhibition. But let men be “the followers of God, 
as dear children ’’ and, imitating Him, set before them- 
selves the highest good ‘‘of all whom they influence, 
as their desire and endeavor,” and it will lead them 
straight out of darkness into light. 

By this, morality is made rational ; you are not com- 
pelled to shut your eyes, and obey what seems to you 
an arbitrary or unjust law. The quality of the obedi- 
ence secured, too, is the very highest. It is intelligent 
and cordial. The heart goes with it gladly. And God 
has taught every father and mother how precious this 
quality of obedience is. Perhaps in this very thing we 
may find the solution of questions which otherwise lead 
us up to stand foolishly confounded before the imfidel. 
The kind of obedience He whe “is love’' must seek, 
may be no inferior element of the problem whose mys- 
teries have so perplexed thi wise, God surely acts 





under self-imposed limitations in dealing with his in- 
telligent creatures; and if he acts then under “love as 
a law,’ rzany mysteries open to the light; and it does 
not become sperilous advice to say, ‘‘ Be ye therefore 
perfect even as your Father who is in Heaven is per- 
fect.’” In the volume before us we have a philosophy 
in which “ the practical is drawn from the theoretical 
part.’ These two do not stand as the author finely 
says of them as presented in many other treatises, 
“like the two sides of the Yosemite valley, witha deep 
gulf between them.” 

The outline of the work, briefly given, is this: First, 
a glance at different theories of the ground of obliga- 
tion, then some preliminary statements and defini- 
tions; then a full discussion of theoretical morals under 
the heading, “The Law of Love,”’ and arranged in 
three divisions,—Law; Love; and How Love Becomes 
Law. This is followed by practical morals,—under 
three classes: Duties to ourselves; Duties to our fellow- 
men; Duties to God. The whole book is luminous; and 
the light that makes it so is not from perplexed school- 
men but from Christ. It fills the mind with rejoicing 
to stand with one who sees with Christ-like eyes, and 
who shows us that in this infinite and everlasting moral 
kingdom, it is, after all, the blessed Son ef God who is 
“the light of the world.”’ 

In the appendix we are struck with the difficulty 
which even such an acute and practiced mind as that 
of Dr. McCosh experiences in comprehending and fairly 
stating a theory which it undertakes to oppose. We 
were impressed by the same defect more than once 
when reading the statements and arguments of Dr. 
Hodge, and especially when thorough work demanded 
that he should honestly meet the New England theo- 
logians. Both of these strong men seem to believe that 
holiness and happiness—the greatest sum of happiness 
in the universe, God’s own blessedness included—are 
separable. Dr. Hopkins holds that God is good and 
wise and powerful enough to make them inseparable, 
and that he has made them so; and in the discussion 
with President McCosh it is pleasant to find that he 
has drawn him so far out of the darkness as to bring 
him to say that ‘“‘blessedness, properly explained, is 
the supreme end.’’ To that we are persuaded all truly 
Christian philosophers will at last be brought; and 
then many a deadly weapon will be wrested from the 
hands of infidels, and more than one difficulty removed 
frcm the work of those whose duty it is to justify the 
ways of God to men. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 


—The third rehearsal of the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic takes place on Wednesday afternoon, the 13th, 
and the concert (fourth of the season) on Saturday 
evening, the 16th. Mendelssohn’s charming Scotch 
symphony, Schubert’s unfinished symphony, Heinfel- 
ter’s ‘‘Macbeth”’ overture, Miss Phillips, and a cele- 
brated London cornet player are the salient features 
of this concert. 

—The New York Philharmonic’s fourth concert 
on Saturday March 2d, was a success in the audience— 
and, by way of variety this year, at the other end too. 
Prof. Ritter’s new symphony (No. 2 in E minor) is 
scholarly without being abstruse, and while rich in or- 
chestral effects is not over-loaded with instrumenta- 
tion. The themes are simple and their treatment in- 
telligent, interesting, and always pleasing. Miss Melhig 
and Mr. Remmertz, the baritone, both did most exeal- 
lent service. 

—Miss Anna Mehlig, that most satisfactory pianiste, 
is crowding Steinway’s smaller hall by her too brief 
course of three piano matinées. The first took place 
last Wednesday, March 6th; and with a strictly classi- 
cal programme, ranging from Bach and Beethoven, to 
Schumann and Liszt, the lady held a silent and de- 
lighted audience withcut any aids of vocalism or other 
performers of any kind. With a power and endurance 
amply equal to the demands of Bach’s most exigeant 
fugues, Miss Mehlig interprets Chopin’s fascinating 
graces and Schumann’s tender wild harmonies, with 
a delicacy and depth of feeling that is unsurpassed. 
Her second matinee takes place Wednesday, March 
13th, and the third and last on Monday, the 18th, com- 
mencing always at 3 o’clock. It is a thorough advan- 
tage to the musical public to have Miss Mehlig in 
America, and we hope it is, this time, for por- 
manency. 


—A matter of musical interest in Brooklyn 1s the 
engagement of Miss Clementine Lasar, the young so- 
prano who has achieved several brilliant successes this 
winter,—at the Madrigal concert, at her own debut in 
Steinway Hall, and other occasions—as leading so- 
prano in Plymouth Church, Rev. H. W. Beecher’s. 
Miss Lasar’s voice is elear, rich (though it will gain 
breadth as she grows older), true, sympathetic and 
well-trained. It is one of those voices which never dis- 
tress the listener by seeming to try for a note or an effect. 
There is apparent a consciousness of strength and se- 
curity which is of itself agreeable to the hearer; and at 
the same time Miss Lasar’s manner is lady-like, quiet 
and unobtrusive—a matter of ne small importance in 
the position she has accepted. Her services will com- 
mence after May ist, and we think they promise great 
acceptability, Miss Sterling’s superD contralto fortu- 
nately remains for another year, Mr, Leggatt, the 
tenor, has accepted a position in a New York Church 
and is replaced by Mr, Wm. Hall. Mr. Henry Camp, as 
leading basso and musical director, will continue his 
really valuable work; and the veteran organist, John 
Zundel, will still furnish a mind and soul of harmony 


to the great organ. 
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' BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Sa 
(From the New York Times, July 3, 1871.) 

Probably one-half of our merchants 
and bankers reside in Brooklyn. One of the 
effects of this is the rapid growth of large 
retail stores which rival our most extensive 
establishments. Pass along Fulton Street for 
four miles, also through Atlantic and Myrtle 
Avenues, and they will be found crowded with 
tores well filled, and some of them exceeding 
ours in display. Sharing largely in this pros- 
perity is its furniture business. The house of 
Messrs. Lang & Nau, Nos. 292 and 294 Fulton 
Street, is one of the best for furniture in this 
country. They are practical cabinet-makers, 
and employ artists who design, and workmen 
who execute, the most elaborate and artistic 
furniture. our citizens would do well to 
examine their stock before purchasing. All 
the passenger ears running up Fulton Street 
pass their establishment. 


CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE.—A new book 
on Paralysis, Neuralgia, and other nervous af- 
fections. By Geo. H. Taylor, M.D. Price one 
dollar by mail, postpaid. Address S. R. Wells, 
Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


Wse Enoch Morgan’s Sons’ SAPouto to 
clean paint and windows, Polish knives and 
Tinware, and Remove Stains from Marbie, 
Porcelain, etc. 


(From the New York Tribune, July 3, 1871.] 

THE COMPLETION OF THE EAst RIVER 
BrimpGE!—The work upon this Bridge is pro- 
ceeding rapidly, and when finished, few per- 
sons can estimate the effects upon our neigh- 
boring city. Brooklyn’s material progress has 
been the marvel of statisticians; every decade 
it has almost doubled its population, and has 
been for years the favorite residence of large 
numbers of our bankers and wholesale mer- 
chants. A first-class retail business has thus 
been fostered there, and, in especial, the 
manufacture of fine Furniture. Brooklyn 
can boast of many fine furniture establish- 
ments, which employs artists who design the 
most elaborate patterns, and workmen who 
execute the choicest work. Prominent among 
these is the house of Messrs. Lang & Nau, Nos 
292 and 294 Fulton St. Their establishment is 
located about the proposed terminus of the 
New Bridge. These gentlemen have added 
new wareroams, and are prepared to fill any 
orders in their line. We call the attention of 
our New York readers to the establishment of 
Messrs. Lang & Nau. It can be reached now 
by any of the cars leaving the foot of Fulton 
Street, in from five to eight minutes, and a 
visit of those intending to refurnish their 
houses will repay them well. 








EXAMPLES FOR THE LADIES.—A. Cady, 
of Cambridge, Mass., has used her Wheeler & 
Wilson Machine constantly in all kinds of 
dress-making, since the spring of 1858 without 
repairs, and it is now as good as new 


TEN THOUSAND pieces stolen goods re- 
covered marked with PAyson’s INDELIBLE 
INK. 


The cheapest article in the world for 
family use is the Halford Leicestershire Table 
Sauce. Every family having it is its reference. 


8.796 of our $75 Four Ton Hay Scales 
sold on trial, and notone returned. TheJones 
Scale Works, Binghamton, N. Y. 








ALTHAM WATCHES for Ladies, 
Ny Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 
WALTHAM Warn ES for ‘Gentlemen, 
Ho Co., 865 Broadway, N. Y. 
WALTHAM WATCHES for ‘Boys. 
HOWARD & Co., 8 pmendueg, H. Y. 
WALTHAM WATCHE s for Enginee 
, 865 Breedway, N.Y. 
WALTHAM Warers for Travelers. 
OWARD & CoO., 865 Broadway, N.Y. 
WALTHAM WATCHES sent by Express. 
WARD & Co roadway, N. Y. 
WALTHAM WATCHES sent by Mail. 
WARD & Co. "aimed N.Y. 
WALTHAM WATCHES are Reliable. 
ARD & C Broadway, N. Y. 
WALTHAM WATCHES are all Warran 
HOWARD & Co., me js N.Y 
Write for me Price-List 
HOWARD & Co., aS Desens, N. Y., 
and mention ry Christian Union. 





Soeah 


BARTLETT, BEERY, 
REED & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS or 
SILKS, DRESS GOODS, anp FANCY 
DRY GOODS, 

Announce their removal to the new store, 
557 anp 559 Broapway, N. Y., 
Near the St. Nicholas Hotel. 

They are sole importers of their celebrated brand, 
THE “CAPITOL ALPACAS,” 
and offer them for sale, together with full lines of 

SILKS, 
DRESS GOODS, 
SHAWLS, 
HOSIBRY & GLOVES, 
WHITER GOODS, 
LIN. . 


EN 
LACES, 
KID GLOVES, 


.» &. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
QE REASON MORE 


Why Hurp & HovuGuHTon’s (Riverside Press) 
unabridged, enlarged, and corrected edition of 
SMITH’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, edited 
by HACKETT and ABBOT, 4 vols., 8vo, 3667 pp., 576 
illustrations, cloth, $26.00, is better than the 
English edition of the same, and thus the best 
Bible Dictionary in the English language, is that 
the labors of American scholars have been recog- 
nized, not orly by the use of articles from them. 
but by a very full reference in the Bibliographical 
portions to books and articles accessible to Ameri- 
can students. In fact no pains have been spared 
to make the American the best. 


UBLISHED THIS DAY. 
SALTED WITH FIRE; 


1 VOL., 12M0., CLOTH. PRICE, $1.00, 


The eg oe of a vigorous. cultivated, and 
ure mi nd Pronounced aby M Miss —— sa Superior 
ing the most 
po a pat ae, i - issued in BTL, 
‘or _“ by emir generally, or mailed, 
postpaid by E.J. HALE & SON, Publishers, 
lv Murray street, New York. 


r[HE LAWS OF LIFE 
AND 


WOMAN'S HEALTH JOURNAL. 
Price $1.50 per year. 
Specimen Copies Sent Free. 


PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS FOR FEB., 1872. 
Lectures for 1872—No. 2. Thanksgiving Day. Bird 
Studies in Winter. Psychol ogical Invalids—No. 2. 
Precious Words from Friends. The Thompson Wo- 
histle-Down. Visit to 
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man’ = ee my ag 2. 


Euro ans Breightmehl; or Do Dif- 
ferently. ii om a Total Abajinant. The De- 
ment bg ress. Graham Pudding. 


ingly Maple. Physiology—Second Lesson. Hy- 

iene vs. Drug. Art Thou ives Yet? Questions 

nswered. Unaer the Roof-Tree. About Babies 

Out West. tarrh. The American Ganges. Po- 

mology—No. 15. Human Nature ina Water Cure. 
Water Cures Ab boa 

AUSTIN, JACKSON & CO., 
ansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 


A DIME 


AND A HALF 


By T. L. NICHOLS, M.D. 
Mailed for 25 cents. 


J. 8. REDFIELD, 140 Fulton St., N. Y. 





HOW TO 
LIVE ON 


A DAY. 


LL BOOK LOVERS should subscribe to the 
AMERICAN ae pty a a Monthly Journal 
of Literature. Send 1d stamp for ‘or specimen number. 


St aa street, New York. 
Subscription, $1 per year. Cheap edition, 50 cents. 


‘POPULAR BOOKS. 
monson'’s SHAKESPEARE. ll vols. I[lus- 


trat 
SAMUEL’S BIRDS, of Rew England. Lllust’d, 4 00 
THE Press OF GUTENBER Illustrated; 2 00 
EVER eee ‘A Book f or Ley Ladies.... 150 
Sent ot paid, 01 on pooel t of the price. “ 
NOYES.” OL. ublishers, Boston. 


A NEW STORY by ANTHONY TROL- 
LOPE be commenced in the September 
number of THE GALAXY. It is called ‘The Eust 








MUSIG, &c. 
(GLAD TIDINGS !! 


The Beautiful SABBATH-SCHOOL SONG 
BOOK with the above Title has received 
the Highest Commendations. 

Get One and Judge for Yourself. 

COMPILED BY ° 
L. 0. EMERSON & L. B. STARKWHATHER. 


Price in Paper, 30 cts.; in Boards, 35 cts. 











EASTER ANTHEM! Christ our Passover. 
Thomas. $1.00. 
EASTER HYMN! Morning Breaks. Clarke. .50. 
EASTER ANTHEM! Christ the Lord. 
Wilson. .%5. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of retail prices. 
QO. DITSON & CO., Boston. 
G. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


OVELLO’S 
CHEAP 


NTHEMS FOR L 





MUSIC. 








Be. 

6c. 

NS FC as elocesena * Ge. 

RE’S EASTER CAROLS........ “ 400. 

a MELODY. only \; 200. 

S “ WORDS, only... “6c. 
NOVELLO'S 


ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF OPBRAS, 
Price, $1; or — *: oe in Scarlet Cloth, 
e ‘ 








Fidelio, bero 
Fra Diavolo, 1 Barbiere 
Don Giovanni, Le Nozze di Figaro, 
orma, Rigoletto, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, ome nambula, 
Lucrecia Borgia, Der Freischutz, 
vatore Tan nnhauser (next m’th) 
‘To be continued monthly. 
NOVELLO’S 
ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION of ORATORIOS. 
Me ee -- 50c. | Stabat Mater........ 


60c. 

Acis and Galatea.... 60c. 
50c. sipeest ’s 12th Mass.. 750. 
. | Elijah $1 00 








ALL THE POPULAR WORKS OF THB 
GREAT MASTERS AT THE 
SAME LOW PRICES. 


Ask for Novello’s Editions, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND LISTS TO 
NOVELLO, EWER & CO,, 
751 Broapway, New Yor«. 


CHICAGO FIRE SONGS. 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 
PASSING THROUGH THE FIRE. 
(RESIGNATION.) 

YE HAVE DONE IT UNTO ME. 
(GRATITUDE. 

FROM THE RUINS OUR CITY 

SHALL RI 








(COURAGE.) 
The three great Songs sf the b fay, by Apesion’ s 
. GEO. F. Root, 


Tramp,” &c. Price ntseach. Sold by all —* 
sic deniers. < or sent post-paid to any address on re- 
ceipt of price. 
S. BRAINERD’S SONS, Publishers, 
CLEVELAND, O. 


r[HE SONG KING, 


For Singing-Classes and Conventions. 


By H. R. PALMER, 
The talented and rising Com eae ae ang © € 





Anet. 


QUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC! 


THREE POPULAR BO@KS 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY). 
Cali attention to their Sunday School Seng Books— 


“PURE GOLD,” 
35 cents retail; $30 per 160. 


“SONGS OF SALVATION,” 
35 cents retail ; $30 por 100, 


“OHRISTIAN SONGS,” 
50 cents retail ; $40 per 100. 
The above are the newest and best, and have 
been published but a few months. 
Everybody says ‘“‘ PURE GOLD" is a superior 
work, and the public have indorsed that opinion 
by purchasing over 


300,090 Copies in Nine Months ! 

We are assured that “SONGS OF SALVATION" 
gives entire satisfaction wherever used, and the 
very large demand for it still continues. 

We recommend“CHRISTIAN SONGS" to 
Schools in want of a large and varied colloction of 
Hymns and Tunes. “CHRISTIAN SONGS” is com- 
posed of POPULAR SONGS FROM ALL OUR PUBLI- 
CATIONS, with choice new material; contains 24 
pages, compiled by us, under advisement with 
prominent Sunday School workers. 

Hither of our publications cont, =~ 
paid, on receipt o/ retail price. 


BIGLOW & py thy 
425 Broome St., N. Y., or 726 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Our Books are sold at our Chicago Houso at New 
York prices, and by the trade generally. 


HE NATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
TEACHER for 1872 is 


BETTER THAN EVER 


As you will find by sending Fifteen Cents for a 
Specimen copy to Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Pub 
Co., Chicago. 


HE LITTLE CORPORAL, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS, AND OLDER PEOPLE WHO HAVE You. UNG 
HEARTS. Terms $1.50 a et. t- le number 1l5c. 
Address JOHN EH. er, Chicago, lil, 


50 THE NURSERY, A MontHty 
e MAGAZINE for YOUNGEST READERS. 
Superbly nee the “tL stamp for a sample 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


ENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


133 Nassau STREET. 


American or Foreign Publications sent by mati 
post-paid at Catalegue prices. 











JOHN 








A PURCHASING AG ENCY. 


Mrs. MARY E. LAMBERT having resumed 
her long-established Purchasing Agency, will be 
pleased to make purchases for our readers. She 


_will also give without charge, any information in 


regard to fashions and materials, where stamp is 
enclosed to prepay postage. 

Persons sending orders will please remit haif 
their value by draft, Post Office order, the balance 
Cc. 0. D. Address 

Mrs. MARY BE. LAMBERT, 
Care Sun Office, 
New York Oity. * 


EDUCATIONAL. 








—_a of the SONG QUEEN RMAL COLLECTION, 


with SONG HING contains one hundred ond “ 
pages, 0! same size as the Trium) 
— vole. and although it ts eight pages 
larg its — predecessai r the Sone 
UREN, % is sold at 7.00 a doz. 


The ingle. Bound onl 7e' 
UEEN is shown by 


a of the r 
the fact that it has reached an me of over 75,- 
000 co copies, and the G KING is the result 
of nearly five years’ additional e rience. 
Mr. Palmer has the rare to condensing and 


compacting, and the SONG KING is filled with 
steal t thought, in a practical and 


Form y ey ne ba Eg a ie 
Associations. . 


oe SPECIMEN PAGES sent free on appli- 


“Heedy Aug.15. Published by ROOT & CA py, 
67 Washington St., Chicago 








OME SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
AT STRATFORD, CONN. 
es Circulars apply to Rev. E. B. EMERSON, Prin- 
cipal. 





. RICEOTEE ACADEMY, LEICESTER 


Mass. 

—Established 1734. A Boarding School for 
youn Ladies t and Gentlemen. Military drill and 
disci mine; Gymnasium and all modern advanta- 
=. Ppoard, tuition, and room rent one year, $205. 


Term 0 ns March 21 
eens ter . A. WETMORE, A.B. 


NOIPAL, C 
RS. J. T. BENEDICT’S ENGLISH, 
German, and French Boarding and Day 
School for roan Ladies and Children, will re- 
open n Oct. 0. street, New York 
ity, near thet new Union Depot. 














O COUNTRY RESIDENTS. 


Learning that there is a demand from many per- 
sons residing at a distance for some responsible 
party to make purchases, the undersigned offers 
her services for the selection of any article that 
may be required for either personal wear or house- 
hold use. Having had a large experience in such 
selections, and being a person of correct taste and 
judgment, ske feels confident she can give entire 
satisfaction. All orders entrusted to her will be 
promptly filled with the strictest fidelity upon the 
following terms: 

Five per cent. will be added to cost of goods. No 
orders filled unless accompanied with certified 
check or post-office order. Minute instructions 
should accompany each order. If for dresses, 
careful measurement; if for b ts or outsid 


Dia ds.” In the same issue of THE GALAXY 
Justin McCarthy’s story, “Lady Judith,” will be 
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garments, it will be necessary to know the eom- 
plexion, color of hair, eyes, whether child or adult, 
and general appearance, also explicit directions 
for shipping, with name of person, town, county, 
and state distinctly written. 

Iam permitted to refer to Rer. O. B. Frothing. 
ham, Rev. B. O. Flagg. D.D., G. Haven Putnam, of 
Q. P. Putnam & Sons, O. 8. Titus, of Ferguson, Ti. 
tus & Co. Direct, 
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RAINARD’S MUSICAL WORLD. 

A monthly y agence. Each number contains 

24 pages of beautiful new music and original read- 
ing matter. OVER WORTH OF MUSIC GIVEN IN 
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Only $1 per year. en copies, containing a 
= ge amount of new music, List of Premiums and 
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_ We begin in this number the publication of Mr. 
Beecher’s Lectures on Preaching, delivered at New 
Haven. Itis with pleasure that we introduce to our 
readers the author of Little Women, in the first 
chapter of a story that will run through four num- 
bers. Bishop Clark, of Rhode Island, contributes an 
article on “Our Colleges.” Under the title “ Inves- 
tigation and Legislation,” “Scrutator” gives a view 
of our political institutions worthy of attentive read- 
ing. Mrs. Stowe writes again to “The Girls.” Carl 
Spencer’s sketch “ Mrs. Platter’s Family” should not 
be missed by any lover of animals. Under “The 
Little Folks” are some verses by “ Aunt Fanny” 
good for mothers to read to their children, and a 
story that the children will enjoy reading for them- 
selves. 








GENERAL GRANT. 


Bungee GRANT was called to the office which 

he now holds, not through any solicitations 
of his own, or management of political friends, but 
by the wish of the voters throughout the North. Is 
there any evidence that the great body of intelligent 
citizens regret their choice, and are disposed to put 
some other man in his place? That there has been 
much fault found; that many thoughtful men 
have severely criticised the real or supposed deficien- 
cies of his administration; that many able news- 
papers have contested the wisdom of re-electing 
General Grant, is true. But is there any evidence 
that he has lost the confidence of the great body of 
Republican voters throughout the North? or that, 
taken as a whole, they are dissatisfied with the re- 
sult of the past three years? It is our belief that 
when the people come to the very business of select- 
ing the candidate for the next presidential term, the 
more they reflect upon it the more they will be in- 
clined to renominate and elect General Grant. 

When he was originally selected, it was without 
any guises or false pretenses on his part. His edu- 
cation had been for the army, and his great achieve- 
ments were military. Every one knew that he had 
been without experience in political affairs. In- 
deed, that very fact weighed with many. They had 
te impression that a better President could be made 
out of a candidate who was unhackneyed in politics, 
and who should bring to the office good sense and 
impartiality, not warped or biased by the intrigues 
of party politicians. 

If when Grant assumed the reins of government, 
he was under the delusion that politics had nothing 
to do with governing, that aman without experience 
in civil administration was more likely to be skillful 
and honest than one who had been educated to the 
conduct of public affairs, he only erred as tens of 
thousands erred. And if, in the early period‘of his 
administration, he attempted to carry on the gov- 
ernment by a Cabinet staff, as he would conduct an 
army in the field, he only did what he was expected 
to do. The result of the experiment was what might 
have been foretold. He was not a Cromwell. But 
the faults of Grant's early selection of advisers arose 
from an attempt to fulfill public expectation, and 
bring into his counsel men not much versed in 
politics. Yet, in spite of the vice of this principle 
of selection, his Cabinet has been in the main ex- 
cellent. The Department of State does not suffer in 
contrast with the more showy, but not more wise, 
administration of Seward. The Treasury has nothing 
to fear in a comparison with the great Treasurer 
under Mr. Lincoln. There will not be two such War 
‘Secretaries as Mr. Stanton in the same age; but, 
happily, peace has required other service than that 
which has rendered Stanton’s name forever illus- 
trious, and the department has been wisely re- 
adjusted to the gauge of peace. 

The field for brilliant service open to the other 
thembers of the Cabinet has not been great. But 
-it is certain that hereafter, when men look back dis- 
passionately, they will regard General Grant's 
cabinet as one eminently practical, wise, and safe. 
Indeed, comparatively little criticism has been made 
upon the Cabinet. To be sure, the Secretaries have 
been blamed for want of energy in discipline. In 








particular instances, their deliberatien has been 
thought to verge upon toleration of corrupt men. 

But, considering the state of the public mind, this 
Cabinet has been preéminently a reforming one. 
All wars more or less demoralize the business habits 
of apeople. The great civil war developed a vast 
jobbing interest, and stimulated a lawless and im- 
mense speculative greed which could not be cured in 
aday. But if one compares the progress of affairs 
in the States, with the administration of federal af- 
fairs by the general government, he will find a vast 
and complex system of affairs, involving almost in- 
computable treasures, and offering boundless oppor- 
tunity and temptation to fraud, administered on the 
whole with a fidelity and integrity which have won 
the confidence of business men throughout the 
world. Itis not just to judge of a continent by the 
condition of an acre here and there. 

General Grant has learned much, and has suffered 
much in learning. We appreciate the just criticisms 
which have been made upon him. We are not his 
indiscriminate eulogists. We have marked his 
faults, and we clearly perceive his deficiencies. But 
in what other man will be found all excellencies and 
no faults? Where can we find a combination of 
qualities which have, upon trial, praduced, on the 
whole, better results? He is far better fitted to-day 
to exercise the executive functions than he was 
when he was enthusiastically selected. If he is a 
slow scholar, he is a scholar who retains all that he 
learns. It may be a pity that the Administration 
men, par excellence, in Congress, have among them 
so many that are not models of virtue. Buta Pres- 
ident must employ those who will be employed. He 
cannot go upon bis knees to imperious Senators. 
The People have made President higher than Sen- 
ator. Itis for public men who are truly patriotic to 
place their counsel and influence with the Executive 
upon terms which he can accept with self-respect. 
If they are cold, arrogant, divisive, it is not for them 
to complain that the President passes by them to 
men who are practical, and who help by cordial 
sympathy rather than by moral lectures. 

General Grant has not failed in any pledges made 
by the Republican Party in his behalf. The party 
itself has been cumbered by practical difficulties as 
great as ever were accumulated upon a political 
party. If in some directions less, in other directions 
more has been accomplished than was expected. No 
party ever goes into power with the gift of proph- 
ecy. New events change the complexion of a party’s 
purposes, and it must conform to the requirements 
of facts. The enthusiasm of 1872 is not the popular 
enthusiasm of 1868, and a party may be truer to its 
principles by not following out its original course, 
than by a rigid adhesion to it. 

Now, not seeking to justify every neglect, or every 
performance, but applying to the Republican party 
those allowances and those tests which just men 
apply to all human actions, we firmly believe that, 
under General Grant’s administration, the Republi- 
can party has conducted the country through a 
period of resettlement almost as perplexing as 
was the period of war, and with a discretion 
and success, which are not unworthy of the re- 
putation achieved by it in the stormy days of 
civil convulsions. During this period General 
Grant has neither lagged behind nor run ahead of 
the Republican party. If he has not proved brilliant 
he has certainly established a reputation for safety. 
For his place there is no man before the public who 
would not be an experiment. Grant has been tried, 
his weaknesses and his good qualities are known. 
Experience is healing the one and developing the 
other. His fidelity to the known wishes of the 
party is unquestionable. What correction of abuses 
comes to be demanded will be achieved. It is the 
force of public opinion outside of the government 
which fills its sails, and gives it power to move. We 
do not deprecate the criticism of able journals. 
Just as fast as they can raise the tone of public 
sentiment in the community, they will secure the 
execution of that sentiment by the administration. 

In short, the Republican party, in our judgment, 
represents ideas and policies indispensable to 
the growth of justice and liberty in this great 
Commonwealth. It was never more fitted to carry 
out the best thoughts of our wisest men. And in 
looking about for a leader in the coming cam- 
paign, we know of no one so likely to secure suc- 
cess as the man who in his military life, how- 
ever slow or cumbrous in his methods, seems to 
have invariably come out victorious in the end. 
This has been called good luck. The men who 
habitually have good luck are the very men we 
want. 





Cueap LiteraturE.—A London publisher has at 
last hazarded a first edition of a novel in only one 
volume, and at a cost of a dollar, gold. That he an- 
ticipates success is evident from his very liberal 
advertisements ; and, as the English public has re- 


cently been crying for cheap literature with unusual 
vigor, the chances are that the experiment will be a 
profitable one. How far, however, it will be bene- 
ficial to the people at large or to the literary class in 
particular, may be regarded as an open question. In 
all discussions upon this point the case of our own 
country is generally cited. But even here in America 
there is room for doubt whether low prices have had 
an altogether happy influence upon the national cul- 
ture. The cheapest book is almost always a poor 
book, and the effect on the buyer is to lower his 
standard of taste. Dime novels are an instance to 
the poimt. And as a final result of all this it is 
probably safe to say that although we are a reading 
people, yet the proportion of those who care for a 
solid and sterling book is less here than in England or 
France or Germany. On the other hand, high-priced 
books sometimes tend to encourage co-operation 
among readers. They form clubs, and purchase 
in common what they cannot afford to buy singly. 
The slight appreciation in book values which came 
in with the war had this effect both in the East and 
West. In New England in particular clubs sprung 
up by the score. It will be apparent that it would 
not require many thousands of such library associa- 
tions in America, to make the publication of such a 
work as Taine’s English Literature a perfectly safe 
venture. In such an event authors would not need 
to sacrifice everything to sensation, and publishers 
would not be compelled to ignore all other consider- 
ations save those of the market. 








LOUISIANA. 


E lately cited in these columns some strict- 
ures on the Federal officials in Louisiana, 
from a correspondent of the Nation, whom that 
journal commended as presumably trustworthy. 
We have now received statements of a different 
complexion, from a gentleman personally known to 
us as of the highest character, and who has had the 
best opportunities for understanding the situation. 
Tt is not our intention to take sides in the contro- 
versy between the two factions. But as we have 
given place to censures upon one of them especially, 
we think it but justice to say: 

1. Our informant has satisfied us that the occupa- 
tion of the Custom-house by a Republican conven- 
tion last Summer, and the presence of United States 
troops in the buildmg, furnished no just occasion 
for blame. The room used was the only public hall 
available, and one that had been regularly used as 
a place for public meetings. The troops were pres- 
ent in anticipation of a riot, but performed no active 
service whatever, and no delegates were excluded 
From the convention. 

*2. The gentleman with whom we have communi- 
cated has resided in New Orleans during the difficul- 
ties, and been thoroughly conversant with politics 
there. We know that he is a man of good sense, 
patriotism, and very high integrity. We therefore 
feel bound to allow weight to his testimony, when 
he declares his full confidence in the personal char- 
acter and political purity of the Collector, U. S. 
Marshal, and other leaders of that party. He does 
not uphold Carter, nor justify all that has been done 
by this section of the Republicans ; though as against 
the Warmoth wing he strongly maintains its moral 
superiority. e 

8. We needed no additional testimony as to the 
character of Gov. Warmoth. We have long been 
satisfied that he had all the characteristics of the 
genuine “carpet bagger.” And the best we have 
ever said for him and his supporters has been, 
that the other party might be worse,—a belief we 
are now inclined to modify, or at least to hold in 
suspense. 

The immediate point of our former article was to 
protest against the using by Federal officials of 
their power and patronage to influence State poli- 
tics. Itthen seemed to us that the Louisiana offi- 
cials had not only made such use of their power, but 
had done this for corrupt ends, and shown them- 
selves personally unfit for their position. As to the 
latter accusation, we are now content to waive 
judgment until the Congressional investigation 
throw more light on the matter. The general posi- 
tion, that United States offices should not be used to 
further party interests, we strongly hold. 








Andrew J. Garvey, probably the most noted plas- 
terer in the world, not only contrived to produce a 
really profound sensation by his sudden appearance 
last week as a witness in the trial of Mayor Hall, but 
his testimony must finally set at rest all doubt in re- 
gard to the complicity of the chief members of the 
Ring. His evidence absolutely convicts Woodward, 
Watson, and Tweed of the boldest malfeasance 10 
office, while it more or less involves every member 
-of the Board of Audit. To the ordinary mind, the 
attempt of the defense to cause the ruling out of 





what is apparently relevant testimony seems a blun- 
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der, if for no other reason, because it impresses both 
public and jury with the idea that a fair verdict on 
the whole question at issue is the last thing desired. 
Some of the objections to Garvey’s evidence have an 
extremely funny aspect. Thus, one of the counsel 
of the prosecution rose to put an inquiry to the wit- 
ness, which, in order to be precise, he had committed 
to paper. No one in the court knew what the ques- 
tion was to be, yet we find in the published report 
this account of what happened : 

Mr. Tremain.—I will now put this question to the 
witness. 

Mr. Burrill.—Don’t answer it; give us a chance to 
object. . 

What objection Mr. Burrill could have managed to 
raise against a question of which he did not know 
the first word, may possibly be known to himself, but 
is certainly not obvious to the ordinary mind. As it 
stands it isa fine example of that peculiarly New 
York system of legal taetics which consists in striv- 
ing to break down a case not by weight of testimony 
but by endless bills of exceptions. 








An occasion of rare interest among our city 
churches was the holding of the first services by the 
new pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle on Sunday 
last. Mr. Taylor opened the morning service by 
reading the second and third chapters of First 
Corinthians: “ And I, brethren, when I came to 
you, came not with excellency of speech or of wis- 
dom, declaring unto you the testimony of God. For 
I determined not to know anything among you, save 
Jesus Christ, and him crucified,” etc. In the prayer 
there occurred a touching remembrance of the 
former pastor into whose labors the new-comer was 
entering, and of the church which the latter had left 
.to come to a new people in a strange land. The 
sermon was from 1 Tim., 1, 11. “The glorious gospel 
of the blessed God, which was committed to my 
trust.” It was begun by an anecdote of the vener- 
able Cecil’s injunction to a young minister who 
asked of him what he should preach: “ Preach 
Christ !” “I have preached him,” was the answer. 
“ Preach him againand again !” replied Cecil. This 
was the key note of the whole sermon. Modeled 
after the old fashion, with three heads, and three 
sub-heads under each, it glowed and burned through- 
out with intense, simple Christian feeling. At its 
close, the “ Gloria in Excelsis,” was very sweetly 
sung, and the members of the Church united in the 
Lord’s Supper. Though but a small number of 
those present had ever heard Mr. Taylor before, 
the spirit of the occasion was such as to subordinate 
mere curiosity to a far higher feeling. The union 
of pastor and people could not have been more 
happily inaugurated. 








OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


UBLIC OPINION—We have placed on record in 
this department (p. 252), what the Tablet, the ablest 
of the Roman Catholic papers, calls a ‘‘ defense,”’ in re- 
gard to sectarian subsidies. Besides that it is a part of 
our system to let everybody (as far as practicable) tell 
his own story in his own way in our columns, it will 
refresh the reader to get this little taste of character- 
istic Catholic logic. The Tablet’s point is that the au- 
thorities of the Staite ought to pay even larger subsi- 
dies than they do to Roman Catholic schools; because, 
first, the public schools are sectarian schools; secondly, 
Catholics are illegally taxed to support them; thirdly, 
the authorities ‘‘ ought to grant an equiva'ent’’ by 
* helping to establish Roman Catholic schools. 
Argument: The public schools are sectarian schools, 
*‘or, what is worse, godicss schools”; that is to say, 
not sectarian schools! (The little statement about 
proselytism being the ‘‘ avowed”’ purpose of the public 
schools, we charitably ignore.) Secondly, ‘it is un- 
constitutional to tax a man for the support of a reli- 
gion, and, we may add, a no-religion.”” Important ad- 
dition that simply negatives the sentence to which it 
isadded! Finally, if the authorities will not establish 
sectarian schools (for “let their schools be modified as 
they may, they will never serve our purpose unless 
placed under the control of the Church’”’), they ought 
to contribute the money which shall enable us to 
establish them. And this is the Roman Catholic “ de- 
fense”’ against the charge of receiving money from the 
“State for sectarian purposes! 


—People who write letters abroad ought to know 
that the French postal weight is not the same as 
the American. Only half the weight is allowed there 
to the single letter that is allowed with us; while 
if the letter is unpaid it is the same asif not paid at 
all. A recent correspondent writes from Paris: “I 
think Iam safe in saying that five out of six of all 
letters posted in America for France are over weight, 
and that the stamps put upon their envelopes may 
just as well be stuck on the lamp-post.”’ 


—The British Quarterly Review says: “Shake- 
' Speare, were he living now, would certainly be. a 
novelist, and as great as he was a dramatist.” On the 
; contrary, Shakespeare does not seem to have possessed 
the story-telling instinct. The genuine novelist should 
Lave power to construct a plot, but it is well known 





that the “action” of Shakespeare’s dramas is almost 
invariably borrowed. 


—We notice the commencement of a suit for dama- 
ges on the part of a poor widow, in Brooklyn, against 
the Board of Health of that city, for the lossof her only 
son and support, who was taken by the authorities from 
his home, and died in the small-pox hospital at Fiat- 
bush. “She alleges that he was well and competently 
cared for, nursed and attended, and provided with all 
necessary and professional medical care, at her expense, 
and that she was pecuniarily able to make all necessary 
provision for hiscare. Atthe time of the removal it was 
intensely cold, and the boy was taken from the house, 
put into a wagon, and for several hours exposed to the 
severe weather. After he was taken to the hospital, 
his mother was not allowed to see him, or attend him 
until after his death.”’ 

We would refrain from prejudging such cases, and 
take special care not to hamper our public insti- 
tutions by giving countenance to frivolous or unrea- 
sonable interference. Butwe notice that, in this case, 
the defense is mainly technical: Theclaim ought to 
have been made against the city, and not the Board 
of Health; and, in various other ways, the suit was not 
properly brought, nor by the right parties. We re- 
member, also, that the Brooklyn papers have been 
filled, for along time, with bitter complaints of the 
hospital in question, the details of which, if half true, 
should arouse our just indignation, and enlist all our 
sympathies for the poor widow in this suit. 

The hospital is the very flower of human brother- 
hood, the choicest earthly fruit of a true Christianity; 
and to transform it into a torture-chamber, a prison- 
house of horror, is high treason against both God and 
man. 


—The great Tammany Society of New York, 
which has been showing the world, during the past 
year, how it transacts weighty matters, involving 
wnillions of dollars and the welfare of this mighty city, 
now gives an occasional taste of its quality in the man- 
aging of little things. Our country readers may not 
understand that this great Democrati@ society is an 
Indian affair. Itmeets ina wigwam; it smokes belts 
of wampum, trundles war-whoops, buries pipes of 
peace, and things! The following is its last edict—or 
whatever you may call it in Indian—summoning a 
council of braves: 

“An adjourned meeting of the Institution will be 
held,” it says, ‘tin the Council Chamber of the Great 
Wigwam on,” etc., “at half an hour after the setting 
of the sun”’ (why not add, at early candle lighting?); 
“punctual attendance is requested.’”’ So-and-so, 
“Grand Sachem!” 

Adjourned meeting, institution—council chamber, 
wigwam—setting of the sun, grand sachem—punctual 
attendance requested! Aren’t things just a little 
mixed here? But stand clear! The grand efflores- 
cence of the postcript makes all right again: 

‘“*Manhattan; season of blossoms; third moon; year 
of discovery, 380th; of independence, 95th; and of the 
institution, 82d!’’ 

Surely this ‘‘ bibble-babble’’ would go far tostamp 
the Democratic politicians of Gotham a company of 
‘“‘innocents,”’ if they hadn’t taken special good care of 
late to relieve themselves of any such suspicions. 


—The Jewish Messenger gives in full the corres- 
pondence of Mr. A. 8. Solomons, of Washington, with 
the publishers of Webster’s and of Worcester’s Dic- 
tionaries, in regard to the word jew, which is given in 
both of these works as an active verb, meaning to 
cheat. This, Mr. Solomons stigmatizes, rather oddly, 
as an “ intolerant definition,’’ and asks that it shall be 
expunged altogether. Both the publishers answer in 
a kind and courteous spirit. The Messrs. Merriam, 
publishers of Webster, agree to obliterate the word 
altogether; and Messrs. Brewer & Tileston, of Wor- 
cester’s, say they shall probably do so, 

For our own part, we are very glad to have anything 
done to remove an undeserved opprobrium from our 
neighbors, and are willing to sacrifice something to 
keep a ‘‘ good feeling all round’’; but it seems to us 
that just this thing ought not to have been asked by our 
Israelite friends, or granted by the publishers of our 
two great lexicons. The lexicographer has duties and 
responsibilities which he cannot defer to the claims of 
good fellowship; neither has sentiment any rights 
whatever in the premises. Was there ever such a word 
as jew, used as an active-transitive verb? If so, what 
did it mean? Is it still in use? These are the only 
questions in order. Now, that there was such a word, 
so used, nobody denies. The origin of the expression “e- 
flects no discredit, when all the circumstances are con- 
sidered, upon.the people whose peculiarities gave risa 
toit. But whether it does or not, is no part of the lexi- 
cographer’s business to consider. Is the word (as the 
Messenger claims) ‘‘ happily now quite obsolete”? If 
so, affix the customary signs, and there an end. But 
this is not true. The phrase is low, vulgar, and unjust, 
perhaps, but itis still, with a certain class of people, in 
daily and constant use. To strike it out altogether, 
therefore, or to write it ‘‘ obsolete,” were merely to 
falsify the facts. The proper thing to do, obviously, 
was what each of the publishers first proposed to do, 
namely, set down the term as ‘‘opprobrious,’’ “ low 
and vulgar,’’ or, if you choose, obsolescent. 


The next thing in order, of course, will be to say, by 
this obliterating process, that there are no such words 
in the language as jesuitical, pwritantcal, quaker, and 
toopen the discussion whether such words as Mach- 
tavelian, dunce, and many more, ought ever to have 





been made,—as preliminary to their elimination from 
the Dictionary. 








THE UNIVERSAL SPIRIT. 


S the guidance of the Divine Spirit confined to 
those who have the knowledge of Christianity ? 
There is a difficulty in harmonizing such a view 
with the belief in God’s universal Providence, If 
every human being is created by God, is nourished 
by His air and sunshine and fruits of the earth, has 
in a word his whele physical existence under the 
direct administration and superintendence of the 
Deity,—is it altogether easy to suppose that his 
spiritual nature should have no provision made for it 
in the Divine economy ? 

We certainly see in every member of the human 
race something that looks like a glimmering at least 
of heavenly light. There is no man so degraded 
that he has not some dim sense of right and wrong. 
There never was a race of men that did not ac- 
knowledge some kind of moral code, and practice 
some kind of worship. More than this, among the 
superior heathen races, the pagan Greeks and Ro- 
mans, the Hindoos and the Chinese, there has been 
wide attainment of certain virtues,—patriotism, 
truthfulness, justice; in some cases even purity and 
benevolence. Are not all these things evidence that 
God has not only revealed something of himself to 
these men, but has helped them to actually rise 
toward himself? Are they not, in short, tokens of 
the Divine Spirit? 

At this point we naturally turn to the declarations 
on this subject of that Divine Revelation which 
we possess. It is from Paul, the most earnest 
preacher of Christianity, that we get the strongest 
testimony that those outside of Christianity are in 
twilight rather than total darkness. God, he says, 
(Acts 14:17) “left not himself without witness,” 
among all nations, “in that he did good, and gave us 
rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our 
hearts with food and gladness.” This lesson then of 
the Divine goodness never was wanting. But was 
the lesson ever effectual? Hear Paul again: (Ro- 
mans 2:14,15), “When the Gentiles which have not 
the law do by nature the things contained in the law, 
these, having not the law, are a law unto them- 
selves; which shew the work of the law written in 
their hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, 
and their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else 
excusing one another.” How could it be more clearly 
said that the sense of right and wrong which is born 
in men, is the voice of God, and that obedience to it 
is accepted as obedience to him ? 

Fortified by such authority, we may fearlessly as- 
sert that the Divine Spirit is as wide in its workings 
as the Divine Providence. We may say that 
wherever any man,—be he Christian, Moham- 
medan, or heathen,—is moved to do right rather than 
wrong, to tell the truth rather than to lie, to sacrifice 
his own happiness to another’s,—that man is moved 
by the Spirit of God. We may believe with Peter 
that “in every nation, he that feareth God and work- 
eth righteousness is accepted with him.” There 
have been some who knew not the name of Jehovah 
or Christ, who have possessed the Divine temper, 
and who have been the servants of God, and 
with whom it would be an honor for any of us to 
be reckoned as fellow-servants. When we look at 
Socrates, renouncing all other pleasures and gains 
for the pursuit of truth; hearing a Divine voice that 
guided him at each critical moment ; accepting death 
rather than to renounce his course; meeting it in the 
firm faith that “ne evil can happen to a good man, 
either in life or after death;” soothing his friends 
with words of calmness and hope that shame our 
dread of death;—looking at this man, we may feel 
that few of Christ’s professed followers have been 
truer to their Master’s spirit, few can have been 
dearer to their Lord, than this one,who without seeing 
believed. Or again, when we see the Emperor Mar- 
cus Aurelius, at the dizziest height of human power, 
seeking truth and purity with the humility and 
devotedness of a saint, we must believe that to God’s 
eyes he was a saint indeed. 

Such men are rare among heathen,—and we may 
add, rare among Christians as well. But it is a fact 
to rejoice in, that the moral degradation of the 
heathen world has always been lighted by some 
gleam, fainter or stronger, of better things. History 
records, along with the vices of Greece and Rome, 
some great and wide-spread virtues. The records 
of explorers among barbarous and degraded tribes, 
together with their sorrowful revelations, tell of 
qualities of fidelity and kindness even among those 
lowest of the race. The negro women who tenderly 
cared for Mungo Park as he lay a stranger at the 
point of death, have had their like among the women 
of every people under the sun. 

The Bible contains no more impressive representa- 
tion of God’s attitude toward human character, than 
Christ’s picture of the Last Judgment, in the twenty- 
fifth chapter of Matthew, “ And before Him shall be 
gathered all nations,”—or, if we render the word ac- 
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cording to its more frequent use, “all the heathen !” 
The nations, in the Jewish idea, were the world at 
large, distinguished from the favored nation. The 
term as here used at least includes those to whom no 
special and peculiar revelation has been made. And 
what, according to this teaching of our Lord, is to be 
the test of that great day? “I was a hungered, and 
ye gave me meat; I was a stranger and ye took me in; 
I was sick, and ye visited me; . . . inasmuchas 
ye have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren!” Were not the negro women who nursed 
Mungo Park, sick and a stranger, earning the sen- 
tence, “Come, ye blessed of my Father” ? 

The Christian religion, on the one hand, sets up 
the very highest standard of character for our at- 
tainment. It calls for the most arduous service, the 
most complete self-surrender. The exhortation is, 
“Be ye perfect, even as your Father in Heaven is 
perfect.” And it makes provision for surpass- 
ing and wonderful attainment, in so revealing God 
to men, so offering to them the closest union with 
the Divine nature, that it opens possibilities before 
undreamt of. But, on the other hand, it measures 
our responsibility by our opportunities. It makes a 
broad distinction between the transgressor who 
knew his Lord’s will, and him who knew it not, or 
knew it imperfectly. It teaches that while only the 
highest form of good should satisfy us, God will 
always take the best we have to give. The Chris- 
tian is expected to be like Christ; but the ignorant 
worship of the heathen, the imperfect virtie of 
him who, not having the Gospel, does his best, is 
accepted of God. 

We ought to understand and act upon this double 
truth. On the one hand, we cannot set our own 
standard too high; we cannot be too strenuous in 
carrying to all the world the light which we have. 

At the same time, we are to rejeice in the thought 
that God’s goodness is not limited to the seed of 
Abraham, nor to them that bear the name of Chris- 
tian. We are to acknowledge with gladness the 
fruits of the Spirit wherever they appear. With 
whatever is excellent in character, Christianity 
claims closest kinship. There is no good deed done 
anywhere under the sun, that is not an honor 
to the God we worship. There is no man who 
has conquered temptation, who has loved duty 
more than pleasure, who has groped upward 
to reach the hand of God, but has done it by 
the impulse of God’s Spirit. And in the great 
day of award, when some who have prophesied 
in the name of the Lord, and in His name done 
many wonderful works, shall be judged unfaithful, 
and be cast into outer darkness, then shall there 
come from the East, and the West, and the North. 
and the South, those who have been true to their 
Lord, welcomed into His presence. Then shall be 
fulfilled that sublime vision which has cheered 
many a good man’s heart when earth faded around 
him; the anticipation that moved Socrates to wel- 
come death; the gathering into one glorious compa- 
ny of the heroes and saints of all ages. In that 
assembly, many who were strangers or foes shall 
know each other with joy; and all shall know 
the Lord, even as they are known of Him. 





ADMINISTRATIVE NIHILISM. 


ERBERT SPENCER represents, though he did 
not originate, a school of political economists 
who would reduce the functions of government to a 
minimum. Some of the members of this school do 
not go so far as others in following the logical conse- 
quences of their theories ; but it is characteristic of 
Mr. Spencer that he never stops so long as there is 
ground ahead. The reductio ad absurdum has no 
terrors for him if the absurdum is merely a startling, 
unconventional, and inconvenient conclusion. So he 
boldly declares that the business of government is 
merely to maintain order and justice at home and 
provide for the national defense in peace and war-- 
i. e., manage diplomatic and military affairs. What- 
ever is involved in these things, government may 
do; everything else it should let alone. Among the 
things thus to be let alone are banking, the post- 
office and the common school. No prominent Ameri- 
‘can politician of any party has gone so far as this, 
except Mr. Gerrit Smith. 

In one of his most ingenious essays, Mr. Spencer 
advocates a democratic form of government, by at- 
tempting to demonstrate that for a great many pur- 
poses it is decidedly inferior, by reason of its lack of 
central, permanent power, to monarchy or despotism, 
but then, that these are precisely the purposes prop- 
erly foreign to the sphere of government, and that 
those things which government ought to do can bo 
best done by a democracy. This doctrine, with its 
invariable concomitant of Free Trade, is logically 
consistent, though it may be considered utopian. 

As we have said, not all the supposed companions 
ef this order of social philosophers are as recklessly 
ogical as Spencer. Professor Huxley, who seems to 
enjoy an occasional appearance on ground which he 
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was not naturally expected to occupy, has recently, 
in an article on Administrative Nihilism (re-pub- 
lished by Appleton) attacked the doctrine with argu- 
ments drawn from practice rather than theory and 
couched in a good-natured but trenchant style. 
Spencer, by the way, had just issued a paper on the 
social organism, in which the development and ac- 
tivities of society were compared to those of an 
organized being, or rather of organized life in suc- 
cessive generations. In the course of this essay, he 
had compared the office of Parliament to those dis- 
charged by the cerebral masses in a vertebrate ani- 
mal, the latter, “averaging the interests of life, 
physical, intellectual, moral, social,” and the former, 
“averaging the interests of the various classes in a 
community.” This analogy Professor Huxley seizes, 
and attempts to turn it thus: 

“Suppose that, in accordance with this view, each 
muscle were to maintain that the nervous system 
had no right to interfere with its contraction, except 
to prevent it from hindering the contraction of an- 
other muscle; or each gland, that it had a right to 
secrete, so long as its secretion interfered with no 
other ; suppose every cell left free to follow its own 
“interests,” and Laissez-faire, lord of all, what would 
become of the body physiological ?” 

To this ehallenge, thrown down in the Fortnightly 
Review, Mr. Spencer has replied at length in the same 
magazine. He shows that throughout the world of 
life there is a distinction of apparatus and function 
into outward and inward activities ; that the outward 
apparatus, serving for sensation, locomotion, defense, 
etc., is more or less controlled by an executive power ; 
but that the apparatus of circulation, digestion, nu- 
trition, growth, ete., works exactly on the laissez- 
Jaire principle which Professor Huxley ridicules. A 
man cannot grow by taking thought, nor can he send 
a mandate from the brain into the bowels, to stop an 
inflammation or a normal action. He can indirectly 
meddle with,these inner functions, to his harm; but 
if he would secure their healthful and harmonious 
activity, his utmost wisdom is not to meddle, and to 
remove all meddling influences, and leave each cell 
and organ to do its best, limited only by the rights 
of other cells and organs. 

In like manner, he argues, the social body has its 
outward activities, which are properly political, and 
its inward functions, which are industrial, answering 
to the nutrition of the body physical. The former 
must be managed with executive vigor of control ; 
the latter ought to be let alone, except so far as fair 
play for each is secured by the rigid enforcement of 
contracts, and the maintenance of order. Govern- 
ments have neglected their real duties, in order to 
make blundering experiments in departments out- 
side of their jurisdiction. In proof of this, Mr. Spen- 
cer cites the legislation upon food-supply (corn-laws, 
ete.) the tariff, banking, and the like, and the lack of 
effective legislation for the quick and cheap admin- 
istration of justice in the courts. 

As a reply to Professor Huxley’s specific query, this 
essay is brilliant and conclusive ; beyond that, it is 
but the reiteration of the old argument of the mini- 
mum-government philosophers, enforced with such 
illustrations as the history of human mistakes 
only too abundantly furnishes. Practically, it is of 
no more value than the whimsical iconoclasm of 
Carlyle or Ruskin. It sharply points out the imper- 
fections of existing institutions ; and it urges an im- 
portant tendency of reform; but in elevating this 
tendency to be a sole guiding force, it passes into a 
mechanical theory, as useless as it is pretty and com- 
plete. The planet, abandoned to the centrifugal 
impulse only, forsakes its balanced orbit, and flies off 
at a tangent—into the limbo of vanity. 

Grant the premises of this school, and agree to 
follow their method of discussion, and their conclu- 
sions are apparently inevitable. But the premises 
are half-truths, and the demonstration is unsuited 
to the nature of the problem. There is as yet no 
scientifically demonstrated, any more than there is a 
divinely ordained, theory of governmental functions 
and powers. Government is not drifting; it is not 
settling the sails and lashing the rudder ; it is watch- 
ful, skillful navigation. We may improve in econo- 
my and efficiency of apparatus; we may learn the 
laws of storms and waves and currents; we may 
find out that certain courses are always dangerous ; 
but we shall never be able to go below and let the 
Ship of State steer herself. 

Yet we recognize the fact that we are perpetually 
in danger of over-legislation, and of encroachment 
by the government upon private rights. There is too 
much steering. The course of the voyage is too fre- 
quently abandoned for the sake of some temporary 
whim or supposed advantage ; and the special direc- 
tion thus adopted is too apt to become a new depart- 
ure, changing permanently the route, once wisely 
forecast by the chart of experience. 

Our only safeguards are intelligence, virtue and 
“eternal vigilance.” We ought to make the sphere 
of government as small as we can, consistently with 








the common school we will keep in its hands, all 
theories to the contrary notwithstanding, until it can 
be reasonably demonstrated that some other admin- 
istration of them would work better. But this 
demonstration has not been given ; indeed, the con- 
trary has been to some extent demonstrated, in all 
countries and all parts ef our own country, where 
these agencies of civilization have been left to pri- 
vate management. 

And similarly with reference to every proposed 
governmental act or policy—internal improvements, 
banks, taxes, tariffs, land-grants, or whatever—each 
must be argued by itself, and decided neither upon ~ 
some sweeping theory of social philosophy, nor 
under the pressure of private interests, but accord- 
ing to its own merits and the results of similar ex- 
periments. 

In the majority of cases, our notions of wise states- 
manship under this rule would lead to Mr. Spenoer’s 
results; but there is an important minority among 
governmental functions which he would condemn, 
while we would maintain them, for the unphilo- 
sophical reason that, on the whole, they work well 
and we like them. 








The Household. 


WHO WILL SOLVE THE MYSTERY? 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


HERE is so much that good, sensible, well-in- 
formed and highly-cultivated ladies, think abso- 
lutely necessary both for happiness and respectability, 
which to us has little interest, and for which we can 
find no satisfactory reason, that we are inclined to 
think our youthful training must have been sadly 
neglected, or that some essential element is lacking in 
our character. We see those whom we love and re- 
spect, to whose judgment, in most instances, we will- 
ingly bow, rouse up the instant certain topics are men- 
tioned and listen with the greatest eagerness, every 
feature expressive of intense interest, while we, stu- 
pidly, we suppose, feel no congenial enthusiasm. 
Ought we not to be ashamed of our obtuseness? If 
those whom we acknowledge our superiors in most 
attainments, can, while discussing these topics, forget 
fatigue and illness, surely there must be something 
desirable—some hidden power which we have failed 
to discover. 

And what are the topics that have such fascinations? 
Just allude to some new fashion, and observe the ef- 
fect. Must there not be some magic in it? How 
quickly Mrs. —— forgets the book she has been so in- 
tently reading, and with dignified earnestness ap- 
proaches the circle where it is being described! 

Then the last great ball is talked over. The point 
lace worn by Mrs. W., or Madame’s wonderful dia- 
monds,—the manner in which one lady’s hair was 
dressed, is fully described—the amount of powder used. 
by another—‘‘ Oh! did you notice how Miss C.’s hair, 
face, neck, and arms were covered with pewder—orare 
you really sure she was not enameled ?”’ 

“Ah! The train to that elegant blue dress! Wasn’t 
it too l-o-v-e-l-y for anything ?’’ 

“Y-e-s. But I don’t quite believe that was real point 
lace on it, and I dare say she borrowed that diamond 
necklace. I amsure J wouldn’t do such a mean thing, 
just to make a show!”’ 

“Oh! They are her own. She is very rich, I hear.’’ 

*“ Ah! Indeed! I wasn’t aware of that. She gen- 
erally makes so little display thatI never imagined she 
was wealthy. She is a most excellent girl. I always 
held her in great respect! ”’ 

Let a knot of ladies start a conversation similar to 
this, in the parlor of some large and fashionable hotel, 
then watch them fora short time. The talk begins in 
a subdued tone; but as the subject becomes more ab- 
sorbing, the words are uttered with less caution. 
Then, first one lady seated apart from the group half 
closes her book to listen, then lays it down altogether. 
In another part of the room a few are discussing the 
merits of some book, just from the press, but a word 
now and then from the fashionable circle reaches 
them, they stop, listen a moment, then draw nigh the 
common center of attraction, 

In what consists this wonderful, absorbing interest 
in all that relates to fashion ? 

We cannot tell. This is one of the mysteries we de- 
sire tohavesolved. Wecan understand that when anew 
dress is needed, it is natural and very proper that one 
should desire as good an article as can be afforded, and 
wish to devote to the making of it, all the care and 
thought requisite to secure satisfactory results; one’s 
own taste, and ability to gratify it, deciding what will 
best content one. We think it is right to adorn a 
body that is worthy of its Maker’s care, as becvoming- 
ly as you can; and the dress completed, use it and en- 
joy it, being contented even if you find, afterward, 
that some one has puta little more trimming on her 
dress, or spent more money on it than you have on 
yours. This, we judge, is the right and most sensible 
way. : 

But many view the matter of dress in a very differ- 
ent light. Not what best suits your complexion, or is , 
best adapted to your figure, and the most suitable for 
your position in life; but that which is the most fash- 
ionable, that which will make the greatest display, 
attract the largest amount of attention and remark— 
is the governing rule. Is not this very strange? But 
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great is the mystery of Fashion! We are too far be- 
hind the times to understand it. 

But there is yet another mystery which we cannot 
comprehend. The excitement, the absorbing interest 
that is found in “shopping,” especially in a foreign 
country, is a matter of great and increasing surprise. 
Ladies leave their homes with trunks almost bursting 
with the richest apparel which our New York stores 
can furnish. When they land on a shore where every 
thing in nature is new and strange, and more of in- 
terest to be seen than they have time, with the utmost 
diligence, to accomplish, one would imagine shopping 
would be the last thing to be thought of. It is the 
last; but, unfortunately, the first also; for though not 
even shopping can tempt many ladies from their beds 
to witness the gorgeous sunrise of a tropical climate, 
yet as soon as the late breakfast is dispatched—what 
next? Why, shopping, of course. And for what? To 
“price” goods. The great desire of thejr hearts is to 
endeavor, by alittle smattering of French, German, 
er Spanish, to “‘ beat down” the merchant's price; 
while he, with still more unintelligible English, as- 
sures them, with the most lavish politeness, that to 
oblige the illustrous American ladies, he is ready to 
impoverish himself, by the fabulously low price, at 
which he offers his wares. : 

But our ladies have been warned never to accept the 
first price named. They are told that a little coyness, 
ecmbined with Yankee ‘“‘cuteness,’’ will have a won- 
derful effect in lowering the original sum. It may be 
so; but, if we mistake not, we have seen some curious- 
ly sly glances pass from one clerk to another behind 
the counter, as if well satisfied with their part of the 
transaction, whén ladies, forgetting the notice over 
the door, ‘‘ English spoken here’’—have exultantly ex- 
pressed their delight, in having fought for and ob- 
tained a most wonderfully cheap bargain. We have 
seen articles purchased which were first offered for one 
price, then reduced two or three times, and at last 
bought, taken to the hotel and triumphantly exhibited 
as great bargains, when we knew the same material, 
equally good, could have been purchased at home for 
less price, and no fear of the Custom-house. Surely 
the exertion of shopping, and making ‘great bar- 
gains,’’ in foreign countries, is not always tempered 
with wisdom; and perhaps even at home it is not any 
more judiciously executed. There is a marvelous in- 
fatuation about it, in all places, for some people, which 
to usis very surprising. It can only be accounted for 
by the supposition that ladies of wealth and leisure, 
finding time hang heavy on their hands, and many 
hours which no books or home attractions can enable 
them to pass contentedly, seek to amuse themselves 
and kill time till the hour for the next opera, or ball, 
by making useless purchases, of which they will tire 


almost before these have been exhibited and talked 
over. ; 


Now we cannot understand what pleasure there can 
be in the fatiguing business of shopping, only so far 
as one can find pleasure in the successful accomplish- 
ment of any necessary labor. To hang about a counter, 
examining a variety of articles, jostled, crowded, and 
made uncomfortable by the ever-surging throng, is 
fatiguing in the extreme—and exceedingly bewilder- 


ing, unless a list of what is needed has been carefully 


prepared before entering the store. According to our 
mode of looking at the work, this should always be 
done, even in home shopping, but is much more desira- 
ble when abroad. Decide what you must have, the 
quality and price. This settled, begin your researches, 
leisurely—no need of buying in haste, and repenting at 
leisure. Ifthe purchase to be made is of any great 
importance, never decide at the first sight. Take a 
pattern of the goods with you, after having spent all 
necessary time in the examination. When you return 
to your hotel, compare the sample with something 
similar which you have brought from home, and the 
price also, and in the quiet of your room you will de- 
cide far mere wisely than is possible in the confusion 
of tongues which distract you in all stores, especially 
when partially tongue-tied yourself by inability to 
speak the language. By this mode of procedure you 
will have a better opportunity to complete your pur- 
chase the next time you enter the store, having clear- 
ly arranged in your own mind just what you intend to 
buy, and the price you are willing to pay. 
Notwithstanding the term, “ fixed price.” often seen 
in large letters in many stores, it is true that the mer- 
chant does often make many changes in the sum de- 
manded, perhaps compelled to do so by the determina- 
tion on the part of his customers to “ beat him down,” 
never satisfied until that consummation so devout- 
jy wished for has been achieved. But, although fully 
aware that it is not safe often to accept the first price 
named, yet we must say we do not like this higgling 
and chaffering in making a bargain. It greatly lowers 
our self-respect, and we will never stoop to it. Tosay, 
in a quiet, lady-like manner, “ The price is higher 
than I am prepared to give,” is usually quite sufficient. 
Most shop-keepers are quick to understand the char- 
acters of their customers, and very readily perceive it 
if you have really decided not to pay the price, and 
fully know your own mind. If they have the least in- 
tention of reducing the price, they will, without any 
more words on your part, give you their lowest terms, 
which you can accept or look farther; anything rather 
than stoop to expostulations or persuasions with a 
Stranger. If satisfied that the article is desirable, and 
of a fair priee, why wish to discuss the matter farther ? 
Why wish or expect the merchant to sell his goods at 
& loss to himself, just for the honor of dealing with 
you? He must be destitute of common-sense to do so, 





and if any such pretense is made—“‘ take care; he is 
fooling you."" Do not expose your own weakness and 
credulity ‘by giving him an opportunity to lure you 
into a purchase through any such pretentions. 

Much more could be said which might possibly be 
usefail, but it must be given at another time, if at all. 
We have only spoken of that which we have seen, and 
testified of that which we have known. Who will re- 
ceive our testimony? : 


RECEIPTS. 


How A Pic was ROASTED ON A SUGAR PLANTATION, 
ANP PRONOUNCED EXCELLENT.—The pig, having been 
carefully cleaned and dressed, was wiped dry, part of 
the liver and heart chopped fine, mixed with bread- 
crumbs, savory herbs, salt and pepper, and sewed up. 
While this was being prepared, a fire was built out 
doors, and when burned down so as to secure a bright, 
large bed of coals, a long, smooth stick was run 
through the pig lengthwise, and smaller ones skewered 
the legs to the body. A piece of nice fat pork was 
fastened on the stick where it entered the head. Thus 
firmly fixed, one of the servants held the long stick 
over the fire, slowly turning it round and round as it 
began to cook; or, if he was needed elsewhere, one 


4 end of the stick was driven into the ground, olose to 


the coals, tut only for a few minutes, when he re- 
turned to continue to turn it round over the huge 
bed of coals. In much less time than we need to cook 
apig in our convenient kitchens, the dweller under the 
cocoa-nut trees was beautifully browned, crisp and 
tender. In cooking, much of the fat from the pork 
filtered through, and having given juice and relish to 
the meat, had, with a good deal of fat from the pig, 
fallen into the ashes around the bed of coals, leaving 
the meat rich and of peculiar sweetness and delicacy, 
without being too greasy. 

We had not the good fortune to partake of it, but 
this with others cooked in a similar manner was pro- 
nounced the most delicious meat ever tasted, and we 
found no difficulty in believing it. Some of our 
Northern cooks with any amount of ‘ modern im- 
provements,” might try this experiment with great 
success. 

Wild game, birds, rabbits, ducks, etc., are often 
cooked in a similar manner, All wild birds are apt 
to be very dry, and if a thin piece of pork is tied about 
them, while baking or roasting, till it becomes brown 
and crisp, then removed, and the bird allowed to 
brown delicately, it is a wonderful addition to the 
juiciness and flavor of the game. 





MRS. PLATTER’S FAMILY. 
BY CARL SPENCER. 


J hae cats and a dog, and two canaries! Every- 

one of them is a scrap from nature’s rag-bag, 
and all together they will do for a private museum 
and menagerie. Their keeper is a genial, easy soul, 
with a necessity for “mothering ’’ somebody or some- 
thing, and now the children are married and gone, she 
takes these odds and ends of creation for her part. 

That would be a lucky household which could get 
Mrs. Platter to be grandmother to its babies, or nurse 
to its sick, but bless you! don’t ask it now. The head of 
so many mischievous feet must stay at home and mind 
them. 





I came near forgetting the other member of the | 


family. There is a man in the case, but he is merely 
incidental, as we may say. He gets his meals and his 
lodging, to be sure, and Mrs. Platter looks after him in 


the motherly way that is natural to her, and so some | 


people innocently suppose that she keeps house for 


him. That is amusing, to one who knows them bet- | 


ter. The smaller creatures are the facts; the amiable 
Mr. Platter is but a shadowy being compared with 
them. 

All Mrs. Platter’s acquaintances wonder at her for 
keeping such a tribe. Nobody else can see either 
beauty or goodness in them, that they should be de- 
sired, but their one friend is really fond of them. 
Sometimes she wonders at it too, ina dim way, when 
she is very tired, and can see no profit of all her labor 
under the sun, 

I dropped in upon her the other day, finding her in 
the kitchen as usual. The dog lay stretched at full 
length on the stove-hearth, the kittens were careering, 
and Mrs. Platter stirring the caldron. She beamed 
upon me through asteamy atmosphere. ‘‘ Come in,’’ 
she said, ‘‘I’m all of a drippin’ sweat.” 

(It is one of Mrs. Platter’s misfortunes that she never 
can stir without beginning to melt. One would think 
such a continual dropping would wear away her solid 
flesh, but it does not.) 

“Wag, get up and make your manners.’”’ Three fee- 
ble raps on the hearth asknowledged my presence. 
‘‘Clear out there, you Nip and Tuck—forever under 
foot! Do sit down,’ she added to me, “if you can 
find a place that’s fit. They ’re the plague of my life— 
that dog and them cats. Yesterday I had my other 
dress on,’’ (Mrs. Platter’s euphemism for best bib and 
tucker,) ‘‘and I sot down on one o’ these chairs, never 
thinkin’, and when I got up,I declare if the whole 
back breadth wa’n’t plastered with mud! I looked 
round the room, and every chair was just so, The 


dumb things race out and in—tumbling over every- * 


thing—think it’s fun. Never was anybody so overrun 
as I be.” 

Fact, dear Mrs. Platter! 
it? ‘ 
Nip and Tuck are children of Gatamount, who is a 


What will you do about 





witch-cat, if ever there was one. It grieves me to 
speak so of any member of the feline race, but truth 
will have it that to human judgment she is evil and . 
only evil. Imagine, in purring pussy’s shape, a bit of 
very black thunder-cloud, with a flash and a growl 
and a mutter—that is Catamount. Keep your distance, 
and be careful not to brush her. Tremble when she 
fixes her eyes upon you! She doesn’t like her kittens, 
and she doesn’t like her friends. On the whole she en- 
joys her enemies best, for she ean fight them tooth and 
nail. Unhappy Catamount! she has an “incompati- 
ble’? temper, and until the bands are dissolved 
between her and the universe, she will not be at 
peace. 

Nip and Tuck are as good as can be expeoted from 
such parentage. Wild and eerie creatures they are, 
though not such devoted haters as their mother. They 
have some playfulness, but not a bit of affection, and 
they are too fearfully knowing. Such climbing and 
spiriting as they are up to! Such unearthly noises, 
such deep-laid mischiefs, such all-compelling raids, 
‘* Look up there;’’ said an awe-struck neighbor, point- 
ing to one of the brown imps swinging from the sash 
of an upper window. ‘No mortal cat could climb in 
that way.” I believe it. Avaunt ye, Nip and Tuok, 
back to limbo! It was a strangedispensation that sent 
you to Mrs. Platter. 

But oh, the dog, the dog! Well, we must drag him 
out and introduce him. Scalawag, at your service! 
Want to hire a reguiar nuisance? Want any worrit- 
ing done? He’s your dog. Observe the smirk on his 
face, and the Heepish wriggle of his tail. He has been 
known to deceive the very elect of dog-lovers. At 


} first sight, there is something pathetic in his extreme 


ugliness. He isso homely that you think he must be 
good. He knows it, the rascal, and approaches you 
with the meekest air imaginable. But wait till you 
have seen his every-day manners, and you will think 
his ragged yellow coat is quite good enough for him. 
The fact 1s, he is a bad dog, and he thoroughly enjoys 
his villainy. He has a faculty for leading better dogs 
into scrapes, from which he always comes out scot- 
free. Strange as it mayseem, Wag is a favorite among 
his fellows. An admiring train attends him whenever 
he goes out to walk, and many an innocent puppy has 
been spoiled by his brilliant bad example. Scalawags 
everywhere are so sadly fascinating! 

This wicked dog always has one familiar friend, 
or rather huinble companion, who dwells upon the 
outskirts of his hero’s home, follows him every- 
where, picks his discarded bones, and worships 
him continually. Wag accepts the “incense, and 
treats his simple-minded subject after the royal man- 
ner of tyrants, now with contemptuous favors and now 
with petty torments. Both are received with a patient 
thankfulness that is woful to see. Poor innocent! 
The like of you wastes too much love upon un- 
worthy men. When dog cuts dog, it is the last un- 
kindness. 

Wag has a passion for dirt, and dives into a mud- 
puddle as if he had found his native element. This 
taste does not render him popular with his human 
neighbors. And where in all out-doors he finds the 
variety of scents belonging to his toilet, is one of the 
local mysteries. 

But his mistress is a woman of resouroes. When 
Wag appears in particularly bad odor, then what does 
Mrs. Platter do? She takes him to the back yard, with 
a pail of water and a broom, and puts one foot upon 
him. Then she scrubs his shabby coat till within an 
inch of destruction, and lastly perfumes it with pep- 
perment essence. She has a sweeter and a soberer dog 
all the rest of the day. 

The Amazonian cat is Wag’s one terror, and when I 
see the wholesome check in which she holds him, I feel 
that if there must bea Wag, it is well there is also a 
Catamount. 

Last and lezst in this family of exceptions, come the 
birds, and they are no exception to the rest. Rag-tag 
and Bobtail are forlorn litile canaries, who have for- 
gotten to sing and forgotten to grow, in amazement at 
their strange surroundings. What they might have 
been, if brought up in congenial society, I cannot tell. 
For a long time they lived im a solitary room away up- 
stairs, for fear the cats would get them. There they 
moped and grew so wild that when they were brought 
down into the midst of the hubbub, they never could 
collect their poor little wits again, 

The present occupants of the cage are not the origi- 
nal Rag-tag and Bobtail, but as like them as dried 
peas are to one another. An accident befell the first 
pair. The kittens made an end of them one day in 
Mrs. Platter’s absence. Now this, one would think, 
was & happy consummation, for only see how it sim- 
plified matters! There were two eats, and each had 
swallowed a bird; why not call them cat-birds, and 
look to them for musie? But Mrs. Platter could not 
see it so. She vowed forthwith that she would have 
other two, just like the dead and gone darlings,— 
and she did. Moreover, she procured a switch— 
strange sight to see! and Nip and Tuck then learned 
with bitter smart, the first commandment in their 
neglected catechism, ‘‘Thou shalt not kill—canaries! ” 

Do all these discords make a harmony in the ears 
of Mrs. Platter? Who can tell?—for tastes are the 
most unaccountable things, Certain it is, that she 
does not wish to spare one of her “torments,” and 
equally certain that nobody else would have them. 

It must be fate. Yes, I am of opinion that Nip 
and Tuck, and Catamount, and Wag the wonderful, 
and Rag-tag and Bobtail, all were foreordained—and 
Mrs. Platter to take oare of them. 
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The Church. 


HOME. 
CONGREGATIONALISM. 


HE Congregational Quarterly for Jan., 1872, is 
admirably printed. It gives a statistical view of 
the Congregational denomination on this Continent, 
and calls attention to the two societies that are espe- 
cially Congregational, the American Congregational 
Union and the American Congregational Association. 
It also sets forth the import of the new doctrinal de- 
parture so called in the national council. 

The ground taken on the latter point is that 
the doctrinal declaration adopted, was not intend- 
ed to define fully the faith of the churches but 
to state the basis of union and that this basis 
was the common evangelic faith, and not any of 
the minor peculiarities which have distinguished 
Congregationalists, as a whole, from other parts of 
the "Church Catholic. Not that their doctrinal 
system in all its fullness, is ignored, but that it is not 
made in all its details the basis of union, and that the 
common evangelic faith of all the churches is. This is 
the view taken by the Advance, and by this paper. In 
giving the Congregational statistics we naturally ask, 
why do we not find greater results? Itis well known 
that the Congregational denomination led the way in 
settling and evangelizing this continent, and had the 
opportunity of becoming the leading continental 
power. But they did not because they acted on prin- 
ciples so unsectarian, that a large portion of their in- 
crease has gone into other denominations. 

The number of Congregational Churches in this na- 
tion is 3.202. In the Dominion, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia and Jamaica, there are 104 more, total 3,307. In 
the Congregational Churches of this nation there are 
312,054 members. In the other churches on this conti- 
nent are 6,804 more, total 318,858, reporting 377,793 in 
Sunday-schools. For these churches there are 3,214 
ministers. Of these 985 are pastors, 1,306 are acting 
pastors, and 923, are not in pastoral work, but are act- 
ing as presidents, professors, secretaries, agents, etc., 
and some are superannuated. 

The Congregational Churches in Great Britain are 
2,889, to which 489 are to be added, in Australia and 
New Zealand, Africa, Demerara and in Missions, total 
3,378. °To these add 3,306 for this continent, and we 
have in the world 6,684 Congregational Churches, and 
6,258 ministers. To thee are to be added the Baptist 
Churches and ministers, if we would understand the 
power of Congregationalism as a system of church or- 
der iu the world. Though Congregationalists have to 
a very great extent been absorbed in other denomina- 
tions, yet the principle of the power of the local church 
has not on the whole lost gronnd, but has gained 
influence in all denominations, acting a3 a leaven. 

CATHOLIC NATIONAL TEMPERANCE CONVENTION. 


On the anniversary of the birth of Washington, the 
great Catholic National Temperance Convention of 
which we gave notice some time ago, was held at Bal- 
timore. Delegates were present from fifteen States, 
representing 300 temperance societies embracing 359,- 
C00 members. 

Other temperance organizations were also invited to 
send representatives. The meeting was large and en- 
thusiastic, and will bring to bear the whole power of 
the Catholic Church against intemperance. In the 
letter of A. M. Powell, President of the American Tem- 
perance Commission, Cardinal Cullen is quoted as say- 
ing, concerning intemperance, ‘‘ Almost all the crimes, 
the dissensions, the robberies, the gross immoralities 
occasionally committed in Ireland, can be traced back 
to this vice.”’ 

The convention adopted a powerful address and 
resolutions. In both they rely on moral suasion, and 
disclaim the formation of a political temperance 
party. 

The resolution relating to this point we subjoin: 

“ Resolved, That the National Temperance Union in 
convention assembled, discountenances and discard 
from their deliberations all questions relating or ap- 
pertaining to politics, as such action can be of no pos- 
sible good, but might be of incalculable mischief to the 
cause which we all have so much at heart.’’ 

Yet, by this they would not be understood to be in- 
different to the importance of correct legislation on 
this as on all other subjects. Accordingly they add 
another resolution. 

*“ Resolved, That the convention, though not desoming 
it expedient to take part in any political or legislative 
agitation in reference to *‘prohibitory liquor laws,”’ 
recognizes, however, the great good that would accrue 
from the suppression of public drinking places, and 
from such legislation as wou'd restrain the manufac- 
ture of intoxicating liquors within bounds consistent 
with public morality, and will gladly hail such legisla- 
tion whenever the proper authorities may grant it.” 

The ends directly aimed at are moral and religious. 
The formation and combination of temperance unions, 

and the exercise of social power and example against 
intemperance, as stated in the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That this convention recognizes the great 
importance of State unions, and earnestly recommends 
the establishment of such unions throughout the coun- 


** Resolved, That this convention looks with favor 

upon the formation of juvenile socieiies, as far as con- 

, sistent with law, they being considered powerful aux- 
iliaries to the cause of temperance. 

* Resolved, That this convention equally recommends 

: the bending ether of the various Catholic Total 

Abstinence Societies in cities, where several such so- 

cietices exist, that by united effort they may succeed in 











having central meeting-halls, reading-rooms, lectures, 
&e.; local societies being of course exhorted to do the 
same individually, when it is possible.” 

In the address it is also said that a system of mutual 
relief is connected as a subordinate end with these 
unions, the main end being the suppression of intem- 
perance. 

THE NEW DEPARTURE. 

The temperance movement began in a revival, and 

relied on religious instruction and moral power as 
well as on social and secular motives. The cause has 
drifted away from these early moorings, and after 
floating before various breezes, is coming back to its 
original convictions and principles. The National 
Temperance Advocate says, that in an article in the N. 
Y. Evangelist, the origin of the temperance cause is 
traced to the church, and it adds: 
“The church is again being awakened to its responsi- 
bility on this great question. The pulpit is speaking 
out as never before. Temperance sermons are being 
delivered in great numbers all over the country. The 
series of sermons delivered upon the invitation of the 
National Society, and published in pamphlet form, 
have received a wide circulation, and awakened a new 
interest.” 

If this is so, we may look for victory. For when the 
enemy comes in as a flood, we may well hope for suc- 
cess if we rally around the banner of the Holy Spirit. 
What the Evangelist says of the secret orders we will 
quote, for it is very important. 

‘From 1846 to the present time, the principal tem- 
perance work has been done by the secret temperance 
orders, or through them. But these orders, though 
having done good, and still doing good, have ween | 
reached their limit of growth. “They will accomplis 
their mission and pass into history.” 

One of the worst evils of these secret orders, has been 
the division caused by them in the temperance hosts. 
Let them pass away, and all unite in the original re- 
ligious principles of the cause, and we may hope for 
success. This, the Evangelist thinks, is to be the course 
of events: 
_ “After too long a silence, the pulpit is again plead- 
ing the cause of temperance with new earnestness. In 
many centers of population union temperance meet- 
ings are held, and the ministry alternate in presenting 
the subject monthly or oftener, and from these uuiou 
efforts a new interest in the cause isawakened. Those 
under thirty or forty years of age know but little of 
our temperance history, and much of our past labor 
needs to be reproduced in order to instruct the rising 
eneration, and secure their safety and coUperation. 

y the aid of the National Temperance Publication 
House, our Sabbath-schools and school libraries may 
be supplied with temperance knowledge in attractive 
forms, and with Christian help the cause will be again 
progressive.”’ 

The State organization of Connecticut has acted with 
great wisdom and efficiency, and in all the States there 
is a revival of interest, hope and courage in the tem- 
perance cause. One thing is plain, if this nation is to 
be saved the temperance cause must prevail. 


REVIVALS IN NORTHERN NEW YORK. 


An account is givenin the New York Christian Ad- 
vecate, of avery powerful revival in Northern New 
York, near the St. Lawrence, in Massena, Potsdam and 
Malone, which was remarkable for Christian union. 
The account is given by Phoebe Palmer, who seems to 
have labored in the revival, although it is not said that 
she preached. The Baptists, Presbyterians, Episcopa- 
lians and Methodists united in the work. In union 
they first sought and received the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit. Then three meetings were held daily. Scores 
pledged themselves to rise early, and pray to be directed 
and aided in selecting persons for whom they might 
labor, and whom they might invite to the meetiugs. 
The persons chosen were then visited. It was said that 
there was not a house within five miles of Massena, 
whose inmates had not been visited by some Christian 
laborer. In this revival hundreds were wrought upon, 
and hopefully converted. The same scenes were wit- 
nessed at Potsdam and Malone. Ata large manufac- 
tory, which was visited, the proprietor called all his 
men together, and a lady addressed them, (probably 
Phoebe Palmer.) Cases of conversion of the most strik- 
ing kind are given. 

The power of the revival, was greatly owing to the 
union of Christians, and to systematic visitation of 
extended neighborhoods. 


FOREIGN. 
REFORMATION IN SPAIN. 


N a former number we gave an account of a re- 
ligious movement in Spain, under Antonio 
Aquayo,in connection with the Old Catholic movement. 
But thereis inSpain areform movement of earlier date 
than this. It began with the revolution of 1869. At 
this time the rights of religious liberty were demanded 
by multitudes, and finally granted by an article of the 
new constitution. A committee of evangelization was 
formed at Madrid, of whom the most efficient was Mr. 
L. B. Armstrong, a business man of Liverpool. A 
room was hired, a church formed, and Carrasco and 
Ruet appointed pastors. 

At first they encountered opposition, and needed 
the protection of a guard of soldiers. Now they have 
seven chapels, and audiences amounting in all to 
about 2,500 persons. There are also between 3,009 and 
4,000 children in Protestantschools. A medical mission 
has been begun in Madrid. 

In the provinces, and especially at Seville, the move- 
ment has made rapid progress. 

The committee at Madrid is assisted by committees 
at Liverpool, Glasgow, and Leeds, but they employ 





none but native laborers, and avoid all sectarian pol- 
icy. Aitheists,and the priesthood oppose, but the 
common people are ready to hear. The aristocracy 
have not as yet entered into the movement. 

An alliance of evangelical churches has been formed, 
and is to meet for the second time in April, at Madrid. 
This alliance embraces two groups of churches. The 
center of the first is the church of Seville, with which 
are associated those of Cadiz, Huelva, Malaga, Cor- 
dova, Grenada, and Constantine, called Reformed 
Churches. The other group embraces the churches of 
Madrid and Saragossa. The united body is called the 
Christian Church of Spain. Two independent congre- 
gations have also joined the union, one at Madrid and 
one at Cartagena. The meeting at Madrid will pre- 
pare a confession of faith, a catechism, and a system of 
church order. It is only three years since religious 
liberty was granted, and already there are twenty con- 
gregations, of which an encouraging part seem really 
converted to God. 

In Seville, M. Cabrera, a converted priest, is pastor, 
and M. Tugwell has formed five congregations and 
schools containing more than 600 children. There is 
also a school of theology, under Mr. Black, a Scotch 
minister, and a school for governesses. 

Valladolid is the field of M. Pedro Castro, an evan- 
gelist, and Flores,a colporteur, and a church has been 
organized there. At Barcelona, M. Empaytaz, of 
Geneva, sent by the committee of Lausanne, is direct- 
ing a very prosperous work. In his schools are 232 
children. 

Our authority for these statements is the English 
Independent and an article in the La Semaine Relig- 
ieuse. 

The laiter uses these striking words in reference to 
the whole movement: 

“The Spirit of God has breathed “22 this country; 
faithful laborers have been sowing; little by little the 
Gospel has been progressing in the midst of many dif- 
ficuities and severe persecutions; and now, religious 
liberty having been proclaimed, the good seed is be- 
ginninvg to spring up in all directions. 

‘“‘Itis no longer afew timid Christians, daring nei- 
ther to affirm themselves. nor to meet together, of 
whom we now hear, but it is an alliance of evangelical 
churches which has been formed and developed, and 
itis to meet at Madrid in the month of April for its 
second synod.”’ 

In aid of these laborers in Spain, the American 
churches have now entered the field through the 
American Board, and we may hope for a speedy and 
extended moral revolution. 

The extended unbelief of the Continentis to be over- 
come and removed by spiritual, free churches and re- 
vivals, making real the presence of God and the 
power of eternal realities. 

The infidelity of England was resisted and overcome 
by the faith of the Methodists, and other leaders in re- 
vival. So must it be on the Continent, if the natious 
are to be saved. 

FRANCE. 

Itis sometimes hard to forma correct idea of the 
state of things in France. After the great national de- 
feat, and the horrible development of the Commune, 
a feeling of despondency settled down on the minds of 
many, so feeble were evangelical Christians, and so 
powerful were the infidel and atheistic ‘‘ reformers.”’ 

These feelings are expressed by the correspondent of 
Evangelical Christendom. 

“The year has opened with cries of alarm, not to 
say despair, from almost allquarters. As months pass, 
the sounding-line has time to sink deeper and deeper 
into the gult of national failure, and still the report is, 
fathomless! More than this, all who raise their 
thoughts above immediately surrounding events, and 
take a survey of Europe, come to the still more fearful 
conclusion that all European nations are hurrying to- 
ward the same abyss. ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself’ has been so thoroughly unheeded, social 

uestions have been so almost universally left or 
thrust aside, notwithsianding unnumbered warnings, 
by those who alone could by personal sacrifice solve 
them, that the interested are taking them into their 
own hands. The United States of Europe, freed trom 
political and social shackles, the ‘tyranny of kings 
and the tyranny of capital,’ is the goal now in sight, 
which is to bring in universal peace on earth and 
good-will among all men; and no means will be con- 
sidered unlawful to attain such a consummation! The 
leeling of absolute impotence to stem such a torrentis 
torture to thinking men who have not been into the 
sanctuary of God; and even in Christian men who 
have not carefully weighed God’s words respecting the 
future it induces despondency verging on despair.”’ 

The only defense against this despair is represented 
as faith in the word of God. 

The French correspondent of the New York Chris- 
tian Advocate, J. P. C., takes notice of the same de- 
spondency. Hesays: 

“For some months after the war very little indeed 
wasdone. Christians appeared almost discouraged. 
Not only the State, but the Church seemed to be 
ruined.” 

But after some months a reaction toward hope took 
place, and by union among Christians in the South of 
France a plan of evangelization was formed. The 
Methodists, the Independents, and the Reformed 
Churches united in forming a Home Mission Society, 
on a new principle which J. P. C. thus describes: 

“That every Christian everywhere should begin to 
work for Jesusin the manner best suited to his posi- 
tion, abilities, and leisure; that the Christians in the 
same locality should meet to put in common their ex- 
perience, and speak of their trials or successes, and 
pray for one another; and that these local committees 

should communicate in cases of difficulty as well as of 
special encouragement with a central committee. 
‘hus no special agents are salaried, but every Christian 
does what he can at his own expense, or with the help 
of his neighbors.”’ 

In this werk the lay element is largely used, as m4Y 
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be scen in Nismes, in which two evangelizing com- { 
mittes have been formed, one for men and one for 
women. Their operations are thus described: 

“ They consist of abouta hundred and twenty mem- 
bers, who have already opened two mission Sunday- 
schools, begun five or six weekly cottage meetings, 
organized a Tract-lending Society and some evening 
schools for the laboring classes, and hired a large room 
in the lowest part of the city to give lectures to the 
working-men on socialand religious subjects. To one 
of the new Sunday-schools more than one hundred 
and twenty children have already been admitted. 
Four hundred men of the lowest class have attended 
the lectures.”’ 

These efforts are sustained by all evangelical Chris- 
tians, and J. P. C. says: 

“ We are, therefore, as Christians, stirring ourselves, 
and preparing for a great battle against infidelity, in- 
difference, and immorality, and we have stronger 
hopes of success than we had some months ago.’ 

Substantially the same view is given by G. Monod in 
a letter to Rev. T. E. Vermilye. He says: 

“But, notwithstanding all our difficulties, we feel 
the necessity of doing much more and spending much 
more than ever for God’s work. We must have more 
evangelists, more preachers, more preaching places. 
A numerous meeting of nearly one hundred pastors in 
the south of France have lately decided to begin a 
home missionary work whieh is to embrace the whole 
of France, and their plan is approved of by the whole 
of Evangelical France. A pious Catholic priest told 
me a few days ago that he is decided not to submit to 
the Vatican Council, and he and his friends are pant- 
ing after a time when they may have their places of 
worship (like the Old Catholics of Germany) where 
they may preach according to their conscience. I in- 
tend proposing to FatherHyacinthe to preach in France 
as soon as we can find him the means of doing so.” 

But to evangelize France the French Protestants 
need pecuniary aid. There is a debt of $60,000 on their 
Evangelizing Societies, and the pastors of their 
ckurches are acting with reduced salaries. A plan had 
been formed in this country to aid in removing the 
debt, and increasing evangelical efforts, for France. 
The letter of G. Monod, is designed to urge the execu- 
tion of this plan, and certainly whatever can be done 
to evangelize France should be done speedily. Tie 
results of the war are favorable to Protestantism, and 
now is the time for action. Nothing but a universal 
revival can save France, and give her true liberty and 
a permanent government. 

PRESBYTERIAN UNION IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

The following interesting and important statement 
from the English Christian World, shows that there is 
a tendency to union among the Presbyterians of the 
mother country, which we trust will be effectual. 


“The joint union committce of the Nonconformist 
Presbyterian Churches in Great Britain, negotiating 
with a view to union, have just held another meeting 
in Edinburgh. It was Ee well attended by mem- 
bers of the Free, United Presbyterian, and Reformed 
Presbyterian Churches, and the Rev. Dr. M’Crie ap- 
peared as the representative of the English Presbyte- 
rian Church. Reports were given in as to modes of 
cotperation between the respective churches, so as to 

orepare in course of time for their incorporating union. 

‘he committee adopted a resolution recommending 
that the different churches should recognise the miu- 
isters of the negotiating bodies as eligible for receiving 
calls irom each other, and appointed a sub-committee 
to make inquiries at the Mission Boards of all the 
churches as to the possibility of common action in car- 
rying on mission work. The next meeting of the joint 
committee was fixed for the 20th proximo.’’ 





The Week, 


From Tuesday, March 8, to Monday, March 11. 


\ONGRESS.—The Senate having, as we stated 
last week, ended its wrangle over the Sumner 
resolutions by passing them, finished the work on 
Tuesday by electing a committee to investigate the 
French Arms Fraud, consisting of Messrs. Hamlin, 
Carpenter, Sawyer, Logan, Ames, Harlan and Steven- 
son. The last-named gentleman asked that Mr. Schurz 
be appointed in his stead, which was refused. On 
Wednesday, the Senate spent the greater part of its 
time in rejecting bills and amendments thereunto. 
Among the rejected measures was an increased appro- 
priation for the Education Bureau, and another appro- 
priating $50,000 to pay the Civil-Service Commissioners. 
Mr. Logan gave notice that he should move to repeal 
the laws establishing the Commission. On Thursday 
a memorial was presented from the National Board 
of Trade, embracing demands for the passage of such 
laws as will enable United States’ citizens to purchase 
foreign-built vessels, and register them under the 
American flag. The exemption from duty of all arti- 
cles of foreign product needed for subsistence and re- 
pair on all vessels engaged in foreign trade, was also 
asked for. A resolution reported by the Committee 
on Commerce was passed, directing a thorough inves- 
tigation into the subject of immigration, and the 
treatment to which immigrants are subjected by rail- 
road men. An effort to secure the repeal of all acts 
relating to the present Civil Service Commission was 
defeated by a vote of 40 to 17. On Friday Messrs. 
Buckingham and Terry presented to the Senate, on 
behalf of the people of Connecticut, statues of Jona- 
than Trumbull and Roger Sherman. The week’s work 
ended with a debate on the Legislation Appropriation 
Bill, and its amendment regarding the Civil Service 
Commission. 











The House continued its consideration of the De- 
ficiency Bill on Tuesday, and received the Japanese 





embassy on Wednesday. The ambassadors were re- 


quired to go throrgh that most objectionable of 
American customs, the public hand-shaking, after 


- which the chief ambassador, Iwakura, and General 


Banks, made addresses, each using his own vernacular. 
On Thursday the Senate bill for the redemption of the 
temporary loan three per cent. certificates was tabled 
by a large majority. The Deficiency Bill was passed 
with an amendment allowing full day’s pay to Govern- 


ment laborers and mechanics who work or have 


worked eight hours per day. The Central Pacific 
Railroad and Yerba Buena Island were up for discus- 
sion again, but went over. On Friday a bill was passed 
giving a bounty of $100 to soldiers who enlisted on or 
before August 6th, 1861, or to their widows or orphans. 
The Post-office Appropriation Bill, calling for over 
twenty-eight million dollars, was taken up, and 
brought out a strong objection from Mr. Dawes, of the 
Ways and Means Committee. He said that the total 
appropriations as called for before the House amount- 


| ed to nearly $300,000,000 for the ensuing year, while the 


estimated receipts would be only $317,00),000. An 
amendment increasing the pay of letter-carriers was 
rejected. 


Both the Investigating Committees are at work 
on the ‘“‘ Arms Scandal,’’ Messrs. Sumner and Schurz 
having been invited to attend the sessions of the Senate 
Committee, and give the benefit of their advice and 
suggestions. The sessions of the Senate Committee are 
naturally regarded with the greatest interest. Secre- 
tary Belknap and General Dyer, the Chief of Ord- 


| nance, have been examined at considerable length. 


From the evidence it appears that much latitude has 
been allowed, under the laws, in the sale of arms, and 
there is nothing as yet in evidence to show that sales 
were made to known agents of the French Govern- 
ment. Indeed, as soon as it was found that E. Rem- 
ington & Sons were purchasing for France, the sales 
were stopped; and the only point where there seems 
to be room for doubt is whether or no a large sale 
was made to this house, or at least that the bargain 
concerning it was concluded a few minutes before or 
after the Department was notified of Remington's re- 
lations with the French Government. 


Generals Porter, Babcock, and others, have been 
before tke Custom-house Committee, which resumed 
its sessions recently in Washington—the line of exami- 
nation being, of course, to establish the connection 
between Leet and the President or his Secretaries. 
No new points have been made, save that the Presi- 
dent strongly disapproved of Leet’s appointment to 
the General Order business when the matter first came 
to his knowledge. Why it was not taken out of his 
hands peremptorily, is not yet made clear. We think 
that the following letter shows what were the Presi- 
dent's intentions regarding such matters: 

To the Hon. Thos. Murphy, Collector of Customs, 

New York. 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, Oct. 31, 1870. 

DEAR S1r—I am directed by the President to forward 
you the marked portion of the inclosed newspaper 
articles. While the President does not for a moment 
suppcse that you ever uttered the language it imputes 
to you, he deems it well to take this opportunity to 
say that if any persons have beeen employed in the 
Custom-house upon representations that they are his 
particular friends or favorites, he hopes they may be 
discharged; and that, if any persons ever apply for 
positions under you upon such a pretense, he requests 
that they may not be employed. I am, Sir, respect- 
fully yours, HoRACcE Porter. 

The Hon. Thos. es Collector of Customs, 
ew York City. 

Another letter from General Porter to Murphy is of 
like tenor, but refers to his own position, directing 
Murphy to pay no regard whatever to office-seekers 
using his name. 


It is several months since we printed the name of 
Andrew J. Garvey, our last mention of him having 
beer in reference to his alleged flight to Europe in 
consequence of the Reform movement in this city, 
which rendered him liable to prosecution as an honor- 
ary member of the Tammany Ring. He now re- 
appears in the most unexpected manner asa witness for 
the prosecution in Mayor Hall's trial, and it is as- 
sumed, with much show of probability, that he will 
turn State’s evidence in this and in other of the reform 
cases. The Mayor’s trial progressed without any ex- 
citing incidents until Thursday, when the few specta- 
tors in Court were startled into temporary amazement 
by the calling of Garvey. In less than five minutes the 
room was packed with an eager crowd, and ever since 
the trial has not lacked interest. The defendant and 
his counsel have adopted the policy ef objecting to 
nearly every question propounded by the prosecution, 
but Judge Daly is disposed to rule fairly regarding 
evidence, and so the details of sundry astounding 
frauds are coming to light. The evidence only puts in 
an available form facts which were before known to 
the public only through the comparison of different 
accounts, and itseems likely that Garvey may be a most 
important witness in bringing the great criminals to 
justice. Attorney-General Barlow and Mr. Tilden are 
credited with having managed this most telling bit of 
legal drama, which, if we may judge from published ac- 
eounts, has carried consternation into the ranks of 
those who form the weakened remnants of the Ring. 
It is said that at the clubs frequented by these wor- 
thies, it has been decided that Garvey is no longer 
entitled to be recognised as a gentleman. 


Garvey, itis said, will bring suit against Wm. M. 
Tweed for plastering and decorating the Metropolitan 
Hotel. How such ingratitude must grate upon the 
sensibilities of a nature like that of our State Senator 
from the Fourth District!) Rumor hasit that the con- 
sternation which fell upon the Ring when Garvey’s 
defection was first made public, has intensified as the 
pertinency of his evidence becomes more manifest. The 
last item of interest is that James H. Ingersoll is will- 
ing to tell whore houses he filled with costly furniture 
for which the city paid. A Tribune reporter quotes 
Mr. Tilden as declaring that the evidence against the 
members of the Ring is abundant; only a very small 
portion having as yet been made public. 


Pending the decision of the Erie fight at Albany 

a surprising revolution has taken place in the manage- 
ment of the road. A meeting was held on Monday to 
fill vacancies, when one after another of the directors 
resigned, and the places were filled amidst consider- 
able confusion and excitement. Jay Geuld was re- 
moved from the Presidency, General Dix was elected 
in his place, and among the new Directors we notice 
the names of H. G. Stebbinsand Gen. McClellan. Mean- 
time the}committees of both Houses have reported in 
favor of the bill introduced by Mr. Southmayd, repeal- 
ing the Classification Act. 


Collector Arthur of this city has issued an order, 
doubtless in compliance with instructions from Wash- 
ington, whereby the General Order business is re- 
organized in such a way as to break up the monopoly 
enjoyed by Leet, Stocking & Co., substituting a system 
which is similar to the one which worked so satisfacto- 
rily for fifteen years. In brief, the city is divided into 
convenient districts in each of which is a bonded ware- 
house designated for the reception of goods which are 
neccssarily Gischarged before the dutiesare paid. The 
great steamship lines are allowed to select bonded 
warchouses near their respective wharves but are not 
to have any interest in managing them. A new schedule 
of charges is to go at once into effect. This change of 
programme, being unquestionably the result of the 
Custom-house investigation is in effect an official ad- 
mission that the General Order beneficiaries have 
abused their privileges. Such being the case it would 
have been satisfactory to see them summarily cut short 
in their lucrative Lusiness, instead of being rather 
tenderly dealt with, by changing the order of things. 


Seeretary Fish’s reply to Lord Granville’s note 
has reached London. Telegraphic speculations as to 
its purport, and what is thought of it, are conspicu- 
ously brief and manifestly untrustworthy. We thoro- 
fore forbear to quote them until fuller information is 
received. 


The trial of a jury by a jury, which we have man- 
tioned once or twice during its progress was brought 
to a cornclusicn before our last number was ed, but 
a ‘*stay’’ of twenty days has been granted before the 
finding of the jury will be made konwn. The grand 
jury and its action in the Stokes case were approved 
by Judge Cardozo, in spite of sundry technical irregu- 
larities, and he charged the jury accordingly. Hvery 
possible obstacle will no doubt still be thrown in the 
way of a speedy trial. Meanwhile the Assembly has 
passed the jury bill by a handsome majority. 

Foster, the “car-hook murderer,” who was ro- 
sentenced a few days ago, is again in court with a 
petition for a stay of proceedings pending a hearing of 
his case before the Court of Appeals. The old argu- 
ments defining the act as manslaughter instead of 
murder, were advanced at length and the court re- 
served its decision, Judge Barrett asking some ques- 
tions which showed that he is not disposed to lightly 
set aside the decision of the General Term. 


There has been a sudden and most unexpected 
winding-up of the Tichborne case. Our advices are 
only telegraphic, and we reserve a more detailed ac- 
count of the affair until the mails are received. Upon 
the opening of the court on Wednesday morning the 
claimant’s counsel announced that their client had 
decided to withdraw his cause in view of the declara- 
tion of the jury to the effect that sufficient evidence 
had been heard whereon to base a verdict. Upon this 
the counsel for the defense asked the court to issue a 
warrant for the arrest of the claimant fixing bail at 
£50,000. The request was granted and bail not being 
offered, the claimant, whatever his name may be, was 
arrested and locked up to await trial for perjury. The 
next immediate item of interest is what Sergeant Bal- 
lantine will say for himself and his client. The reputa- 
tion of this distinguished barrister is at stake, and if he 
does not succeed in convincing the public that he be- 
lieved in the claimant’s cause at least until a recent 
date his professional character will assuredly suffer. 


A committee of physicians have subjected the 
Queen’s assailant to a professional examination, and 
declare him of sound mind, but an “ enthusiastic Fe- 
nian,” two slightly antagonistic terms, which the com- 
mittee wisely abstains from reconciling. 


France is steadily, if not very calmly, progressin# 
toward a political change. The Finance Minister, M. 
Pouyer-Quertier, resigned a few days ago, and another 
tempest in the Assembly has been the result, One mem- 
ber made a violent attack upon President Thiers, who, 
he said, prevented the successful foundation of either 
a Republic or a Monarchy, and nothing remained for 
the country but an Empire and Chaos. 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


R. ALEXANDER MOORE, of Boston, has 
published several books, on medical subjects, 
in which the accuracy of science is not sacrificed 
to the desire of making a popular display, while. 
on the other hand, the requirements of a clear, 
plain statement are not surrendered to the learned 
verbiage which only experts can understand. Hence 
the books are useful and interesting to the general 
reader. 

Dr. T. W. Fisher, late of the Boston Hospital for the 
Insane, confers a favor upon society by the publication 
of his judicious treatise on Insanity, its Causes, Forms, 
Symptoms, and the Treatment of Mental Diseases, to 
which are added remarks on hospitals and asylums, 
and the medico-legal aspect of insanity. He points 
out how many different kinds and degrees of mental 
disease are popularly confounded under this name, 
and how great is the fol y of attempting to deal with all 
alike, or construct a common theory of their origin, 
symptoms and cure. The difficult question of home 
versus hospital treatment is discussed with discrimina- 
tion. It is one of those questions which can receive no 
general answer. Each case must be judged by itself; 
and the careful, experienced physician is the best 
authority for its decision. Often the unfortunate sen- 
sitiveness of the patient or his friends, and the sup- 
posed disgrace of even a temporary sojourn in an asy- 
lum, leads to a neglect of the case, or an ignorant tam- 
pering with it, which may defeat the reasonable hope 
of a permanent recovery. 

Some cascs of insanity, resulting from epilepsy, 
general or local paralysis, or other organic diseases, 
may be incurable from the beginning. But there 
oomes a stage in every form of insanity which is prac- 
tically incurable; the structure of the brain, being 
highly susceptible to morbid impressions, tends to as- 
sume permanently the habit of diseased action. This 
is the reason that_no time should be lost in taking meas- 
ures to arrest the progress of a disease, which is gen- 
erally curable, if not neglected too long. 

Unéer the head of moral insanity, concerning which 
the jurists and the physicians alternately conspire and’ 
quarrel, Dr. Fisher’s observations are fair and forcible. 
There is no more doubt that such a disezse exists, than 
that it is frequently asserted, in defense of criminals, 
where it does not exist. But one thing is evident 
enough; a murderer, acquitted on the ground of in- 
sanity, should not be turned loose upon the commu- 
nity. The law should provide for his confinement, 
as a protection to society on the one hand, and as a 
discouragement to the false preferment of the plea 
of insanity, on the other hand. So long as there is 
no legal provision, making a verdict of insanity carry 
with it tit@sentence of confinement, the only safe course 
for juries in doubtful cases is to convict of murder or 
marslaughter and leave the question of insanity to the 
pardoning or commuting authority. 

A topic of considerable importance, though not one 
of the ordinary themes of polite conversation, is treated 
by Dr. B. Joy Jeffries, a lecturer at Harvard University, 
in a little book on Animal and Vegetable Parasites of 
the Human Skin and Hair. Many common supersti- 
tions are clearly exposed in it, and much valuable in- 
formation as to the appearance and habits of the 
pediculit and acari (we prefer to use Latin here!) is 
commuuicated. It is pleasant to know that personal 
cleanliness is the effectual preventive of such troubles. 
With regard to the stories of frogs, tadpoles, etc., etc., 
being swallowed by unfortunate people and carrying 
on a parasitic existence in their new quarters, Dr. 
Jeffries quotes the positive experimental demonstra- 
tion of Berthold, that all observations on living amphi- 
bia having remained long in the human body, and 
acting as the cause of long illnesses in it, are false. 
Such animals will be either expelled, or partially or 
wholly digested. Their eggs will not hatch, nor can 
the animal live, in the human body. The moist heat 
of 8@ deg. Pahr., and upward kills them in from two 
to four hours. The only exception is perhaps leech?s, 
which are said to live longer and sometimes to cause 
internal hemorrhages. 

A small pamphlet on Small-pox by Dr. Carl Both, is 
a republication of the article on that subject in Good 
Healih, to which we have once before alluded. Dr. 
Both’s theory is that the insufficient use of salt, leaving 
the blood Weficient in mineral elements, is the cause of 
a condition of the system inviting small-pox. The 
argument in’ its favor seems to us fanciful and 
incomplete, falling far short of demonstration. 


THE METRICAL SYSTEM. 


R. F. A. P. BARNARD, the accomplished Presi- 
dent of Columbia College, recently delivered an 
address before the Regents of the University, on the 
above subject, which has been published in a hand- 
some volume, (for sale by Van Nostrand.) It is the 
best summary of the arguments in favor of the metric 
weights and measures with which we are acquainted, 
not only because it contains in small space the leadinz 
facts of the case, but because it puts the advocacy of 
that system on the only tenable grounds, namely, the 
great convenience of a decimal notation of weig’t and 
measure as well as money, the value of international 
uniformity in the matter, and the fact that this metrio 
system is adopted and in general use by the majority 
of civilized nations. The questions of the wisdom of 














the original choice of the meter as a unit, and the ac- 
curacy of its original geodetic determination, are in- 
teresting as speculations or historical criticisms, but 
practically almost irrelevant. That the system is easy 
to use, appears from the fact that it is used, by people 
who weigh, measure, buy, sell and reckon, as much as 
we do. Scientific books employ it almost exclusively, 
and a knowledge of it is a necessary part of every 
school-boy’s education. It has already been legalized 
by Congress; and it should be introduced by every le- 
gitimate means, to popular acquaintance and favor. 

The following statements, given by Dr. Barnard, in- 
dicate the extent to which the metric system has been 
adopted by civilized nations. The peoplesadopting the 
metric system in full are France, Holland, Spain, (and 
their colonies,) Belgium, Portugal, Italy, North Ger- 
many, Greece, Roumania, British India, Mexico, New 
Granada, Ecuador, Peru, Brazil, Uruguay, the Argen- 
tine Confederation, and Chili—with an aggregate pop- 
ulation of 336,419,595. The peoples adopting metric 
values, and virtually committed to the ultimate adop- 
tion of the metric system in full, are Wurtemberg, 
Bavaria, Baden, Hesse, Switzerland, Denmark, Aus- 
tria and Turkey—with an aggregate population of 81,- 
039,209. Four hundred and twenty millions of people, 
therefor, are enlisted on that side. In Great Britain 
and the United States, with an aggregate population 
of more than 70,000,000, the metric system is per- 
missive. Finally, Sweden and Norway, with an 
aggregate population of 5,897,159, have adopted the 
decimal division, without, as yet, the metric values. 

Those who dream of making the world accept any 
particular pound, out of a dozen, still in the books 
(though happily fading out of the practice) of different 
nations, or any particular foot, out of innumerable 
feet, would do well to ponder the extraordinary prog- 
ress toward unanimity which Christendom has already 
made in this important matter. 


THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


HE new charter proposed for New York City by 
the Committee of Seventy, reduces the Health 
Department to the position of a subordinate bureau in 
(we believe) the Department of Public Works. 
Against this arrangement many of our most intelligent 
citizens are earnestly protesting; and we trust their 
remonstrance will be heeded. The sanitary condition 
of the city should not be left to the subordinates of 
politiciaps, nor even to well-meaning and faithful 
officers ignorant of medical science. The plea of 
economy is a plausible one; but it is better to pay 
taxes in money than in sickness and death. Moreover, 
we have frequently observed, that the sternest re- 
trenchment is apt to be practiced upon departments 
that do not afford “ patronage.’’ Cutting down there 
rouses little clamor; there are no interests (except the 
vital interests of the whole community) damaged; the 
people thrown out of place, being experts, can easily 
get work elsewhere; etc., etc.,—a line of argument to 
which typhus and small-pox and cholera make rude 
rep'y. We must have an independent, strong, compe- 
tent Board of Health, in which the voice of sanitary 
science shall make itself heard and cbeyed. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


IVED IT DOWN.—An honest blacksmith was 
once grossly insulted, and his character infam- 
ously defamed. Friends advised him to seek redress 
by means of law, but to one and all he replied, ‘‘ No; I 
will go to my forge, and there in six months I shall 
have worked out such a character, and earned suc’ a 
name as all the judges, law courts, and lawyers in the 
world could never give me.” Hewasright. It is by 
honest labor, manly courage, and a conscience void of 
offense, that we assert our true dignity, and prove our 
honesty and respestability.— Ez. 


An EpiscopaL Horst.—In one of his tours, 
Elder John Leland came up at night to a public house, 
where he was acquainted, and where he proposed to 
pass the night. The landlord met him with a smiling 
countenance, and told him that, having built anew 
barn, he was nicely prepared to accomodate the clergy. 
‘“T have,” said he, ‘‘a very good stable, with all the 
improvements, for Episcopal horses, and a comfortable 
sort of stable for Presbyterian horses, while I keep the 
old barn for Baptist horses; the feed is according to 
the style of the stable.’’ ‘‘ Well,”’ replied the Elder, 
“everybody knows that Iam a Baptist, but my horse 
is an Episcopalian.” —Baptist Quarterly. 


CaTARRH.—The best “cure” in the world for 
catarrh is accomplished by doing two things—only 
two; it will cure three cases out of four, infallibly. 

First, Let your nose alone. 
Second, Avoid taking oold. 

Catarrh is a cold, settling in the head or nose; and 
as long as it remains there, preserves the lungs from 
danger. If you snufile anything whatever up the nose, 
in proportion as it arrests or diminishes the running 
from the nose, or eyes, or throat, it is certain to show 
itself in the lungs, within a very few days, and even 
in a very few hours, sometimes.—Hall’s Journal of 
Heatth. 


—It is-said, that, when the sun is going out of 
sight, the pious Swiss herdsman of the Alps takes his 
alpine horn, and shouts loudly through it, ‘“‘ Praise ye 
the Lord!"’ Then a brother herdsman on some distant 
slope takes up the echo, “ Praise ye the Lord!’’ Soon 


another still higher up the mountains; till hill shouts 
to hill, and peak echoes to peak, the sublime anthem 
of praise to the Lord of all.—Selected. 


—The fact that the following anecdote passes cur- 
rent in England shows the estimate which our trans- 
atlantic cousins have formed of the American charae- 
ter: An American visitor is reported to have said, 
““Well, stranger; I guess you English juries ain’t smart, 
no how. If an American jury had tried this 'ere 
Tichborne case, I'll tell you what they’d have done. 
They’d just have bought up all the Tichborne bonds, 
and then found a verdict for the plaintiff.’’ 


—The Grand Duke Alexis received a dainty pre- 
sent from the Laclede Rolling Mills at St. Louis. 
It was a box containing specimens of Iron Mountain 
iron, and made of rosewood and lined with blue vel- 
vet. It contained also thirteen specimens of highly 
finished iron, including a book of sheet iron, magnifi- 
cently bound in Turkey morocco and gilt. The sheets 
were as thin as tissue paper, requiring 400 to make one 
inch in thickness, but were very tough and strong, and 
as smooth as writing paper. The Grand Duke will 
have it placed on exhibition at the Imperial Fair, to be 
held in Moscow next May. 


— An elder,” writes to the Evangelist, giving some 
interesting reminiscences of Dr. Beman. The Dootor 
was a powerful foe of the liquor-sellers, and on ons 
occasion a member of that fraternity applied to a trus- 
tee of his church fora pew. The trustee showed the 
applicant one well forward in the church. ‘This is an 
eligible pew,”’ said he; but added, significantly, ‘‘it's 
pretty near the muzzle, Mr. B—.”’ 


—The sea is rapidly absorbing Tybee Island, near 
Savannah. Theravine in which rebel troops drilled 
in 1861 is now a salt water pond during high tides, and 
the remains of Federal soldiers who fell victims to the 
cholera in 1868, are exposed to view by the shifting of 
sand, which has laid bare their shallow graves. 


—It was Lord Dudley who made the remark, when 
he heard of Sir Walter Scott’s pecuniary disasters: 
“Scott ruined! the author of Waverly ruined! Let 
every man to whom he has given months of delight 
give him a sixpence, and he will rise to-morrow morn- 
ing richer than Rothschild.”’ 


—A new method of evangelization is the printing 
quotations from the Bible and the Lord’s Prayer in 
gold letters on the back of bank bills. These are ree- 
ommended as superior to the ordinary tracfs, because 
they are good for a breakfast if the holder gets hard 
up.—lwestigator. 


—A letter from Rome says that since the removal 
of the Italian capital to that city, the population “no 
longer seems entirely composed of priests and beggars, 
foreign visitors and foreign soldiers.” 


—Horseflesh is at present the favorite food of the 
Parisians. On the 2d of January last, twenty large 
shops were opened in the French capital for its exclu- 
sive sale, the Paris physicians warmly recommend it 
as the best food for consumptives. 


—A Western paper relates a touching tale of aspi- 
ration for knowledge. A youth and a maiden leaning 
over the front-yard gate. Time, night. Fair Luna 
and several stars studding the blue vault. Youth and 
maiden pensively gazing at the same. The maiden 
breaks the poetic silence: “ Henry, dear! oh, how I 
would like to study Botany!”’ 


—Americans brag of the superiority of their oys- 
ters, but American oysters are selling in London for 
thirty-six cents a dozen, while English oysters cost 
seventy-two cents a dozen. 


—Business is so dull in Paris that it is said if it 
were not for the Americans a large number of the 
stores would be closed. 


—Judging from the portraits of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes in the illustrated weeklies, one feels inclined 
to sing, ‘‘Be it ever so humbly, there’s no face like 
Holmes.”’ 


—Bishop Dupanloup made firsta name for himself 
in Paris by reconciling Talleyrand, on his death-bed, 
to the Catholic Church. 


—A New Orleans paper says that a young widow 
in that city, who writes well, ‘is training herself for 
an editor.’’ Who is the editorshe is training for?— 
Advance. 


—Forty newspapers are at present printed at Con- 
stantinople, nine of which are edited in the Turkish 
language and ten in Armenian. 


—“I can speak several different languages,” said a 
convict, as he entered a penitentiary. ‘‘ No matter,’ 
said the keeper, ‘‘ we have only one language here, and 
very little of that.” 


—Revy. William R. Alger and wife have gone 
South. His health is much improved. 


—All the Connecticut River editors are now thank- 
fully acknowledging the receipt of ‘the first shad of 
the season.”’ 


—The most miserable pettifogging in the world is 
that of a man in the court of his own conscience. 








—A school-boy has written a composition on the 
horse, in which he saysit is an animal having four 
legs, * one at each corner.” 
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The Little Folks. 


MISS NINNY AND MASTER SNOB. 
By Aunt FANNY. 
AID little dog Snob, to Miss Ninny the goose, 
“Why don’t you have four legs like me? 


And what makes you always go waddling about, 
Into all the mud-puddles you see?” 











*“‘T can waddle much better on two legs than four,” 
Said Ninny—‘“‘ and as for that matter, 

*Tis considered the very last fashion with us, 
To walk into puddles and spatter.” 


“Did you ever!” cried Snob, with a sneer, “ well, at least 
You have not the first scrap of a nose; 

Look at mine—turning up so genteel in the air, 
*Tis as shiny and black as the crows.” 


On this, the goose arched her long neck with disdain, 
And squealing and hissing, she cried, 

+* You are welcome to turn up your nose in the air, 
We hide our fine noses inside.” 


* Ah! hum!” observed Snob, * but I'll have you this time, 
Hem !—Miss Ninny, to me it appears, 

That, on that remarkably flat head of yours 
There is not the least atom of ears.” 


“Then how in your wisdom, sir, can yu explain, 
That I’ve heard every word that you say? 

A donkey has great flapping cars,—so have you, 
But mine are tucked neatly away.” 


** Well,” said Snob, feeling snubbed, “ I’ve the handsomest 
I can wave it aloft in the air, [tail, 
While yours is a little ridiculous thing, 
Is stubby, and stumpy, and square.” 


Poor Miss Ninny, the goose, blushed through feathers and 
And waddled and straddled around ; (quills, 

Then with a great quack-quacking sigh, she observed, 
*““O Snob! you my weakness have found !” 


“Well I know that,net one joyful wag of your tail, 
Would our kind master lose for a dollar! 

Well I know that he loves you, and gave you last week, 
That beautiful red leather collar!” 


What a generous admission this was for the goose! 
For a Ninny, how wise she appears ! 

After all the deep insults of that little Snob, 
Cn her nose, and her legs, and her ears. 


For see—the resented injustice and sneers, 
But “gave honor where honor was due.”’ 

And aow, my dear darlings—of Ninny and Snob, 
Pray which do you think is like you? 








HAL’S SUMMER EXCURSION. 


BY Cc. A. G. 


sé HALL we really sleep in a room without a 


earpet?” 

“ And are the walls truly made of logs?”’ 

“May we certainly go in a boat and have real fish- 
hooks like papa’s?”’ 

Mamma smiled and patiently answered these ques- 
tions, and as many more, for the twentieth time, while 
Hal and Buzz drummed with their little heels on the 
seat, and longed to double the speed of the train and 
hasten to the land of which they had talked and 
dreamed for two whole weeks. If you had inquired 
where they were going so gayly, Hal would have made 
himself as tall as possible before replying: 

“Into the real woods away up in Maine, where the 
lakes and mountains are!” 

When papa first decided to take his boys with him 
upon his vacation trip last summer to the O«uossoe 
fishing-ground, the news caused a great stir among all 
the people who had an interest in Hal and Buzz. 
Grandma came especially to remonstrate about it, and 
Aunt Louise was full of exclamations. 

“T think you must be wild, Eleanor,’ she said. 
“The idea of taking two childreninto the woods! mere 
babies as they are!’’ 

Mamma only laughed, and said she was not afraid of 
anything papa thought best for the little ones; but Hal 
frowned severely. Babies indeed! It might do tosay 
that of Buzz, who still wore a blouse with skirts reach- 
ing to his bare dimpled knees; but Hal, triumphant in 
knickerbockers anda suitof navy blue, felt there was 
along step between himself and babyhood. He won- 
dered Aunt Louise could be so dull as not to perceive it. 

The long car-ride came to an end at last; then there 
Was a drive in a wonderful stage-coach, with four gal- 
loping horses, and a swift rushing sail, which the chil- 
dren were too sleepy to enjoy; and then the party 
landed at Indian Rock, in the dusky twilight, just as 
the stars began to twinkle here and there in the sky. 

“Is this the place? Iwant to begin to fish now!” 
said Buzz, as Nurse Emma lifted him in her arms; but 
he fell fast asleep the next minute, and saw no trout 
that night, unless in his dreams. 

It was such a curious room in which he awoke the 
next morning that he lay for some time staring about 
in wonder as to where he could be. The floor had no 
carpet, and the walls were papered with birch-bark, 
which, with its soft warm tints and glossy surface, made 
avery pretty covering. While he waswondering, Emma 
came, and wrapping himin a blanket, carried him into 
another little room with birch-bark walls, where in 
one corner a stream of clear water bubbled up in a 
curious kind of tank, with a trickling, cheerful sound 
very pleasant to hear. After a bath, which left them 
all rosy and glowing, Emma took the boys out-doors 
that they might see the “‘Oquossoc Camp,” of which 
Papa had so often talked. Beside the long low log- 





house where they had slept last night, there were three 
other houses built inthe same way. Behind them rose 
a hill thickly wooded; in front the ground gently 
sloped down to the edge of a large stream. which 
widened until not far in the distance it merged 
in a large blue expanse of waters, which Hal 
knew must be the lake of which he had heard so much. 
Around, stretching along the horizon, were high hills 
and higher mountains, rising peak above peak in the 
clear blue sky, and beautiful with the morning sun- 
shine resting on their tops. 

It was indeed a glorious view, and so said mamma, 
coming out of the house to enjoy it teo. 

“Velly golious!” said Echo Buzz, with a dignified 
attempt to talk like ol@er people; but Hal only jumped 
up and down with delight, and pronounced it all “ too 
jolly for anything.” 

That morning was the beginning of gala-days to Hal 
and Buzz. While older people had eome to Indian 
Rock for the sake of fishing, papa did not mean his 
boys to have no share in the general sport; so a pretty, 
slender boat was devoted to the use of the children, 
and in it they spent many hours on the water, always 
accompanied by Emma and a strong, good-natured 
guide named Thornton. In Hal’s opinion Thornton 
knew everything worth knowing, and his patient kind- 
ness was unlimited. He taught the boys to fish, told 
them stories of bears, of Indians, of any and every in- 
cident for which they clamored, and on one memor- 
able day allowed Hal to fire off his gun at a wild duck 
which they saw far out on the lake. The duck was 
not killed, but Hal always declared that it would have 
been if Thornton had not persisted in holding on to the 
gun himself while it was fired. 

Buzz had his t4iumph too. It came when he caught 
his first trout actually all by himself. It was not very 
large, but a “‘ four-pounder ”’ could not have delighted 
Buzzmore. And when it was cooked and brought on 
at dinner in the middle of the largest of platters, with 
an immense carving-knife and fork, and placed before 
Buzz, the little fellow’s satisfaction was complete. 
There was a mouthful apiece for mamma, papa, Hal 
and Emma, and Buzz looked at the platter for his share 
with the utmost content. 

One pleasant morning a party of tourists were set- 
ting out frem the camp on an excursion to the summit 
of Greytop, one of the mountains near Indian Rock. 
Hal stood watching them disappear along the narrow 
pats among the trees, feeling very indignant. It was 
his private opinion that he himself ought to be in- 
cluded in that party, but nobody else agreed with him, 
and he had teased mamma in vain, much to the injury 
of his own feelings and hers also. 

“Tsit a great climb up the mountain?” he presently 
asked of Thornton, who was cleaning his gun near the 
camp. 

** Considerable of a one,’’ was the reply. 

** And can you see ever and ever so far?” 

“Miles around; a good bit further than I ever trav- 
eled, at least,’’ said Thornton. ‘‘There’s a lake on 
the top of it, too; not very big, but deep. Nobody 
ever sounded close to the bottom, though they have 
tried often. Pretty curious, folks call it.”’ 

**Mamma never told me that,’’ said Hal. 
could see it!’’ 

“You'll grow to it one of these summers,”’ 
Thorrton, consolingly. 

Hal turned away, feeling that he had already grown 
to it, if he could only make other people believe it, 
and greatly inclined to prove it to them by a plan 
which had popped into his naughty little head. Mam- 
ma, who had gone on the excursion, had arranged that 
her boys were to row to Birch Island with Thornton 
after dinner, until which time they were to play about 
the camp in care of their nurse. Emma had just en- 
tered the house, and Hal. glancing around, ran as fast 
as possible toward the mountain path. Quick as he 
was, Buzz saw him from the place where he was mix- 
ing a dirt pie, and followed in haste. 

‘“ Where going, Hal? Me’ll come too,” he called. 

“No you can’t,’’ said Hal, frowning. “I s’pose 
you'll cry, but I’m going up the mountain and you are 
too little.”’ 

*“ Aftermamma? Oh, do take me!" cried Buzz, set- 
ting up a how] at his brother’s denial. 

“If I don’t, I s’pose you’ll go back and tell Emma 
where lam,” said Hal. ‘“‘Comeonthen; of course I 
can’t get along so fast with you hindering me, but you 
want to see the lake as much as I do, and mamma al- 
ways tells us to be unselfish.” 

Mammaalwayssaid something about obedience too, 
butHal found it convenient to forget that just then; 
and taking Buzz by the hand, walked on, feeling very 
oldand manly. The children had grown strong and 
sturdy within the last three weeks; they rambled on, 
picking flowers and berries, and delighted by an occa- 
sional rabbit or squirrel which flashed aeross their 


“T wish I 


said 


path; and they were along way from camp before 


Hal proposed to sit down and rest. 

* Seems to me the path don't go up very much," he 
said, looking about. 

“Tisn’t a nice path either, is it?’ said Buzz. 

“ Mountain roads are never very good,” said Hal, 
wisely. ‘‘Oh, see what a many blackberries!”’ 

Buzz had brought along the tin cup he had been 
using in mixing his dirt-pies, and wiping it out with 
leaves, the children forthwith proceeded to fill it and 
their mouths. After along silence Hal was about to 
propose that they should pick a cupful of the delicious 
fruit to carry tomamma on top of the mountain, when 
he saw that the child had fallen asleep with his head in 
a bush and his face smeared with purple stains. 





‘* My legs are tired too,” said Hal, meditatively. “< 
won't wake him up quite yet." 

So it came to pass that two heads soon rested among 
the bushes, and the squirrels saw two little runaways 
under the trees. When they awoke the wind was ris- 
ing and thick clouds obscured the sky. Hal rubbed 
his eyes, at first quite bewildered: but recollecting 
himself, and arousing Buzz, heset eut anew, firmly be- 
lieving that the gathering darkness meant the ap- 
proach of night. Stumbling over logs and blundering 
into bramble-bushes, tired, sleepy and hungry, their 
progress was slow and quite unlike the merry begin- 
ning of their expedition. Poor little Buzz began to 
cry at last, completely discouraged. 

“*My feets ache, and I ’fraid!"" he whimpered. 
want mamma. 
bears are!” 

“T don't think there are any bears here now,” 
said Hal, ina voice meant to be brave, but which 
quavered very much. 

Nevertheless, when a few steps farther on they de- 
scried a black menster, dimly seen through the trees, 
and Buzz screamed with fear, Hal’s heart sank down 
to zero, and he pulled the little fellow hastily back and 
ran for life in the opposite direction, until a vine 
ceught about their ieetand pitched both headlong 
into a thicket. 

“Ts he coming?” sobbed Buzz, as they scramblei to 
their feet again. 

“Don’t know, perhaps he didn’t seo us,” panted 
Hal. ‘“ Hark! I hear the bushes crackle! Oh, Buzz, I 
wish I hadn’t brought you with me! It’s just like 
naughty boys in a story, and the bear will eat us up! 
Only you don’t deserve it, and I do!” 

Hal hugged his little brother in frantic fear, until, 
as the rustling, cracking sound among the bushes drew 
nearer, something seemed to steady his nerves and 
make him push Buzz back, standing before him very 
pale and still. 

“*Stay close behind that bush, dear, and don’t make 
a noise at all,’ he said. ‘‘ May be he won’t see you, if 
you keep very still, and [’ll frighten him off if I ean. 
If Ican’t, may be he’ll think one little boy is enough 
and all there is, and take me without knowing you 
are there,” said brave little Hal, without a tremble. 

For a moment he stood there steady and motionless; 
there was acrash among the bushes close by, they 
parted and disclosed, nota fierce black bear at all, 
but the tall figure of good-natured welcome Thorn- 
ton. 

“T declare!’’ exclaimed that worthy, as he gathered 
up the children in his arms, and understood the mean- 
ing of the tableau which he had found. 

Whathe declared, however, Thornton did not say. 
He hugged the boys, ayd concluded with a grim 
laugh: 

“About ready to come back to camp, aren't you?" 

Weren’t they! I leave you to guess their reply, and 
how wken Thornton bad fired off his gun three times 
as a signal to the other guides who were searching for 
the lost children, he carried them back to the Oquos- 
soc Camp, which had never looked half as delightful 
as it did now to the little wanderers. But first he took 
them around to the place where they had been soe 
alarmed, and showed them that what they had thought 
was a bear was really only a black old stump, which, 
seen through the shadows, had avery lifelike look. 
But mamma, when she heard the story, insisted that 
Hal was just as brave asif it had been the animal he 
thought it was. 

And though she admired Hal's courage to defend tho 
little brother whem he had brought into danger, she 
did not admire his disobedience atall. For that ho 
had already suffered, and bought with dear experience 
the knowledge that the way of little as well as large 
transgressors is apt to be hard; so she forgave him 
after a loving earnest talk, which her boy will not 
scon forget. Andif you should ever meet Hal, you 
will find him very ready to tell you all about his stay 
at the Oquossoc camp, except the d¢ on he did not 
go to Greytop Mountain. 


“ I 
I don't want to stay here whore the 










A SCRIPTURAL 


cil Bible prince. 
. A city in the land of Shinar. 
A reptile mentioned in Job. 
One-third of a title of Deity. + 
A — mentioned but once in Boe pture.? 
A place devoted to idol worshfp. f 
. A Philistine slayer. * 


No. 1 and the middle ponpentiete are the same. 
A NEST OF TRIANGKES. 
My exterior triangle consists of two fishes.apg @bird—each 
a word of seven letters. 
My next triangle consists of flowers, rough pieces of wood, 
and an article of food—each a word of five letters, 
My inner triangle of Bible men—each name a word of three 


NPopey: 


UNNY. 


letters. FLORA. 
A SQUARE WORD FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
To fasten. 
Semething cold. 
A fish. Eprray. 
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_ Public Opinion. 


BELIEF IN ETZRNAL PUNISHMENT REQUISITE TO CHURCH 
MEMBERSHIP. 
{From the Advance.] 


I id one who rejects eternal punishment be admitted 

toa church, others of similar unbelief may also 
be admitted; and in each case it must be asa full 
member, with all the rights of any other member. 
Honesty on the part of the church, and self-respect on 
his own part, unite to demand this. Besides, we have 
no half-membership. But that involves the right to 
teach, as wellas to hold, one’s views of divine truth. 
No member can be denied the right to utter his reli- 
gious belief, in conversation, in visiting from house to 
house, in the Sunday-school class, in the conference 
meeting, and by the distribution of tracts and books. 
Must an orthodox church, then, open the way for the 
admission of all such candidates, and invite this pro- 
cess of propagandism, with the necessarily resultant 
strife and confusion? ‘‘Can two walk together, ex- 
cept they be agreed?’’ Can a church be united in 
Christian work, while holding forth opposite doctrines 
on a vital point like this? If it be said, that the man 
must not teach in opposition to the church creed on 
such a point, he will reply,—that the point was not re- 
garded as fundamental, or he would not have been re- 
ceived to membership. As to requiring silence, at the 
time of admission, the attempt would be disgraceful to 
both parties, as a self-contradictory act. We takea 
straightforward and practical view, based on common 
sense and historic facts. Punishment marks disappro- 
bation of crime. Eternal future punishment, for con- 
firmed sinners against God, stands in the Bible as the 
sign of God’s view of the evil of sin,in nature and in 
consequences. Other doctrines will naturally conform 
themselves to this. This solemn truth once granted, 
all that the Scripture teaches about depravity, regen- 
eration, redemption by the blood of Christ, and the 
necessity of holiness in this life, follows easily and is 
received readily. This once denied, a modifying pro- 
cess is speedily initiated, by which superficial views 
are taken of sin, regeneration ceases to be radical, re- 
demption becomes a vague influence of sanctification, 
and holiness is no longer thought to be an immediate 
necessity, but rather a good that will,in time, come 
to all. 

And then, need we say to Christian scholars, that 
the error in question is fundamental in an exegetical 
respect? So abundant, so varied and so explicitis the 
teaching of Christ on this subject, that no doctrine 
abides safe, if the evidence for this be regarded as not 
conclusive. Hence the principles of interpretation 
which will allow a minister to reject eternal punish- 
ment, will allow him to explain away all the passages 
of Scripture which teach the other truths of the evan- 
gelical faith. No council, or other ecclesiastical body, 
can safely indorse him; nor can any orthodox church 
safely call him to become its pastor. If a minister is 
pre-eminently an interpreter of Scripture, as surely he 
should be, a man whose exegesis is erroneous in so clear 
a case, can hardly betrusted to teach and defend the 
remainder of Biblical doctrine. 











LIEBIG ON EDUCATION IN BAVARIA. 
{From en Interview reported by a Correspondent of the N. Y. 
Tribune.] 

the answer to my question as to the probable re- 

sults of the Catholic reformatory movement in 
Bavaria, Baron Liebig said: ‘Good teachers are nec- 
essary. We need, first of all, good schools in Bavaria. 
The land has been for a century and a half under the 
influence of the Jesuits, and the roots of the Jesuitical 
system are still in the land, they are still deep in the 
life of the aristocracy; and this is the reason that Ba- 
varia has remained so backward in civilization. All 
reformations, to be thorough, must begin with the new 
generation. . . . . Butaslongaswe do not possess 
the power of educating the coming generation, as long 
as the clerical influence is allowed to prevail, we can- 
not hope for efficient reform. Twenty-five years ago 
there existed in Giessen a Roman Catholic Theological 
Faculty—an excellent theological faculty indeed; the 
students attended the Protestant medical and scien- 
tifle lectures, and learned to loveand tolerate their fel- 
low-students. The most beautiful and harmonious re- 
lations were developed between the Catholic and Prot- 
estant students. But misfortune came. In ‘the place 
of Bishop Kaiser of Mayence came Ketteler (the pres- 
ent Bishop and Ultramontane member of the German 
Reichstag), and he at once condemned the new system 
of instruction, and called the Catholic theological stu- 
dents away from the University. Afterward these 
Catholic students were educated in their own schools 
and seminaries, and came no more in contact with the 
world. . . . . Inthe wholeof Bavaria the Catholic 
seminaries stand solely under the influence of the 
bishops, and the students grow up in ideas among 
themselves, and the clergy teach them views totally 
antagonistic to the development of the times. We feel 
this vast gulf that is created between us and the cleri- 
cally taught generation. The clergy know very well 
the vast influence that can be exerted upon the youths, 
and they are untiring in endeavoring to retain the hold 
they have already upon education. This school edu- 
cation of the priests can only be counteracted by the 
popular school system. A similar state of affairs pre- 
vailsin Italy. As long as the priests were representa- 
tives of science they were held in high esteem; but as 
soon as they ceased to be such, and neglected the ful- 





filling of their true educational mission, they were de- 
spised by the people—and no clergy in the world is so 
utterly despised as the Italian. It is the intellect of 
mankind that we have to develop. This is the only 
way to advancement. America has done right—good 
schools, good schools, good schools! With all these 
fraudulent uses, it is incredible that more money is 
devoted to the schools by the City of New York than 
the whole of Bavaria! And what pleases me is the 
education of women with you, and especially the 
fact that ladies are employed as teachers. This is 
excellent. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC VIEW OF SECTARIAN SUBSIDIES. 
(From the N. Y. Faviet.) 


URING the last three years, 1869, 1870, 1871, not 
less than $10,000,000 have been taken from the 
State and city treasuries for the support of sectarian 
schools and institutions in this city, even including as 
sectarian, which they are not, the institutions under 
Catholic control and management, of which the 
Catholic schools and charities have received less 
than one-sixth. Since Catholics are at least one- 
third of the population, it is clear that they have re- 
ceived considerably less than their proportion. 

We arrive at this conclusion, by placing the so-called 
public schools among sectarian schools and on the side 
of non-Catholic schools. They are, in the estimation 
of Catholics and in fact, sectarian schools, or what is 
worse, godless schools, and are avowedly supported for 
the very purpose of detaching Catholic children from 
the Catholic faith, weakening and destroying their 
reverence for their clergy. liberalizing their minds; 
and rendering them intractable to Catholic discipline 
and as to this there is and can be no mistake. They 
are then properly placed with sectarian, anti-Catho- 
lic, and proselyting institutions. Certain it is that the 
public money that goes to support them goes for anti- 
Catholic purposes; the Catholics are taxed to raise it. 
In fact, we have understated the case, since the public 
sectarian schools cost about ten millions of dollars per 
year. . . ‘ 

The whole community is taxed for the support 
of the public schools, Catholics as well as others. 
Weagree .. . that itis unconstitutional to tax any 
man for the support of a religion, and, we may add, a 
no-religion, in which he does not believe or approve. 
The authorities are bound, then, either to remii the tax 
on Catholics, or to grant an equivalent to such schools 
as Catholics can with a good conscience send their 
children to. If they will not establishschools to which 
we can in good conscience send our children, they are 
bound in equity, so long as they tax us for their sup- 
port, to give us even larger subsidies than they have 
ever yet granted to schools which we are obliged to 
establish at our own expense, after paying our propor- 
tion of the tax for the so-called public schools. The 
State and the city, in these subsidies, which call forth 
so loud a clamor from Know-Nothing leagues, have 
given us only an installment of what is equitably our 
due. Thisis our defense, and that of the authorities, 
in regard to the subsidies granted. . ; 

Let their schools be modified as they may, they will 
never serve our purpose unless placed under the con- 
trol of the church. 


THE THREE FORMS OF CHRISTIAN FAITH. 
(From a Speech of Rev. Dr. a the A. & F. Christian 
nion. 


HERE are in the world three great forms of 
Christian faith—on the one side is Sacerdotal, on 
the other side Rationalistic, and in the center is Evan- 
gelical Christianity. In all these the starting point of the 
difference lies in their different conception of the nature 
of Christian priesthood. The exponents of the Sacerdo- 
tal idea think that an order of human priests should be 
empowered to overlook all spiritual affairs. The Ra- 
tionalists say that the idea of any mediation is a ves- 
tige of old superstition, which Christianity has out- 
grown. Evangelical Christians say that there is on!y 
one and an eternal Mediator, and quote with emphasis 
the words of Paul: ** There is one God and one Media- 
tor between God and man.”’ These are not theoretical 
distinctions; they not only modify religious thought, 
but their influence pervades all literature, philosophy, 
politics; in fact, every development of civilized soci- 
ety takes its stamp from the current ideas of the 
priesthood. In the Sacerdotal system, the priesthood 
claim the right of overlooking and controlling spirit- 
ual matters; Rationalism evaporates in thought, and 
prayer becomes mediation; while the Evangelical sys- 
tem recognizes the direct responsibility of every man 
to God, and the accessibility of Christ to all. The dif- 
ference of the systems is most clearly seen in the mat- 
ter of education. The Sacerdotal system, by exag- 
gerating the spiritual power of the priesthood, holdsits 
subjects in such abject terror, that the mind is para- 
lyzed and man cannot become a self-reliant, self-gov- 
erning creature, but must remain a child. Thisis the 
purpose of the Romish Church. It aims to control 
the intellect; and putting its hand upon the school 
the college and the press, it says, ‘‘These are mine! 
You must learn, think and speak as I decree.”’ 


A DYING PEOPLE—A PRACTICAL LESSON. 
(From the Nation.] 


HE accounts of the famine in Persia, which 
continue to arrive in greater detail, bid fair to 

treat the world to the spectacle of a calamity the like 
of which has not been witnessed, in historic times, at 
least—the sudden extinction of a nation by want of 
food. This has really been the fate of the great states 





which once filled the Valley of Euphrates, and it is a 
fate which has for centuries been threatening some 
modern states—Spain, for instance. Man has stripped 
the soil of trees; the absence of trees has brought 
droughts; droughts have slowly diminished the pro- 
ductive powers of the ground, and finally destroyed 
them—the population, in the meantime, dwindling in 
numbers and vitality. Spain had forty millions of 
people in the time of the Romans, and flowed with 
milk and honey; it is now an arid region, only half of 
it under cultivation, with only sixteen millions of in- 
habitanis; and if modern science had not come to its 
aid, would probably go the way of Babylon. Persia 
was one of the most powerful states of antiquity, and 
evenin the fourteenth century was able to support 
the army of Tamerlane, who marched without com- 
missariat or baggage, during a bloody contest. It is 
now almost a wilderness, with a population of two 
millions, about half of them nomads, which is rapidly 
peiishing from famine, brought on by three years’ 
drought. The worst of it is, that owing to the absenoa 
of either common roads or railroads, it seems to be 
impossible for the charity of the rest of the world to 
reach the sufferers, so that there is really a strong 
reason to fear the total depopulation of the country. 
The moral of this story is—look after your trees. 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS are again strong and active, showing, how- 
ever, a tendency to fall off, both in activity and price, at the close 
of the week. The demand to fill English orders has surprised 
nearly every one, and the transactions in the London market are 
an encouraging evidence of restored confidence. Five-twenties of 
1867 and old ’65’s are the favorites in London, and have advanced 
one per cent. within the week. A like improvement is noticed in 
the other U.S. securities. The Asst. Treasurer gives notice that 
the 3 per cent. legal-tender certificates, dated Aug. 1st, 1863, of the 
denomination of $5,000, from Nos. 3,145 $0 3,519, inclusive, will be 
paid on presentation, and will cease to draw interest after April 
20th, 1872. ro] 

THE MONEY MARKET is relieved from the stringency which 
prevailed last week, and was doubtless due to speculation. Tho 
accepted rates have been6@7per cent. The market is sensitive, 
owing to the reduced raserves of the banks, and the acknowledged 
ease with which speculators can bring about a stringency. 

GOLD is reasonably steady. There issome discussion in financial 
circles as to the probable effect which will be produced when the 
Government pays for $40,000,000 of 5-20 bonds. It is not known how 
much cash gold will be thrown on the market. 

STATE EONDS have been more active, Tennessees, Carolinas 
(N. ard 8S.), and Virginias being all quoted at an advance. 

RAILROAD BONDS are fairly active and steady. 

STocKS are active and generally higher, the pricos of some being 
the highest of the present year. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE is quoted at about last week’s rates, namoly, 
109% @ 109 for 60 days and 110 @ 110% for short-sight notes. 

The following table shows the highest New York quotations from 
Saturday, March 2 to Saturday, March 9: 





















ei cuieuacscees-oncsiasineccnrstcccnsassshbued (lowest 110),1103 110% 11034 
U. 8 5s, 81, COUP..........e0ee soe ee L08% ,1035¢ 1084 109,109 
U. 8S. 6s, ’81, reg.. +» 114,114 114,114 114% 
U. 8. 6s, ’81, coup... - 115,115 .11534,115% 1b ¥ 
TD. &. 5-20, G2, COUP... .cccccccccccccccccsccosccccccccoce eo» L11,11134 1113, 111% 
WB, Be A Oi vives csesccsccssecseses 111,11134 ,1115¢,111.%,1113¢ 11134 
iB A, BOOBs ccccvacacscecensivescsvencsasee 1114,1123¢ 112,112 112Y 
T. 8. 5-20, 65, COUP., MOW.......ccccsccccce 1103611056 ,110¢ 11056 110% ,1103¢ 
ie ints nckasesescsseossccseenesseeed 11144, 111 Y,,112,11234 1124 
Bis a cbc cncdcsrcncissvecsssccase 111.44 ,1123¢ 11224 ,1125¢ 11234 
le ie IE cad dsccncstctneneescccidesesscacasmesnse 107,107.36 10734 10734 
Bs Be vets niece csccepicceccnteccecsaed 107.56 .1073¢ ,1073¢,1073¢ 107% 
TE. B CMO, DOs sccccceccccesscccccce ecccecce cocccces 113% 114,114 114% 
N. Y. C. & Hudson Riv. con. stock..........cccsccoccccess 93,9834 ,98X,981¢ 
N. Y. G. & Hudson Riv. con. scrip........ oo 00-9336 ,93%6 9414 91 9156, 914 
IE ddikcnscecsacrcctcansensectcsncsosesacoans 11434 ,114% ,11434,1143¢.114% 
MID inca vncanecdisnebanccvccseseesssccnies e000 0T536,75 16 16,75 % TT TOM 
IIE, sictandonesacnrcteeccenseesssantcenccamenns 784 ,79% ,80,7934,78% 
Northwestern preferred.......... ccccesecccceees 91 ,92 36 ,923¢ 92% ,923¢ 9246 
Milwaukee and St. Paul...........secccseesceeees 5736 ,58,53% 53 ¥ 59% ,593¢ 
Milwaukee and St. Paul preferred.............. T7156 784,78 79,194,794 
TAO BROS s 2c cccccccccccccccccccscccsccccccccces 9334 9234 ,9314 ,933¢,935¢,933¢ 
Lake Shore Scrip... «83% 8944 89% 99 
Rock Island .......... ‘11%. 112%, 113%, 114% 114,114 
New Jersey Central .....cccccccccccccccccccccces, 112,112 34,1124 112% 112% 
I ie acesncncscccccesicoscsconscesecccceccosseed 6136 6256 62% 63° ,62 
Western Union............ C0 senceccasacccsccescese 70,70 % ,714 70% ,71, 70% 
Union Pacific. .........cecceeceseces 1 eccvccccveccocceccooeses 354 3556 ,37 36% 
Sa cciassdcrednncsisapsaecessacs once scesteeeenend 33% ,3356 3234 3356 366 3856 
PRODUCE. 


RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce for the week end- 
ing Saturday, March 9, were as follows: 











Barley, bush., 60,967 | Cut-meats, 1 ae Teather. | sides, at 
Beans,  pbls., is 1,982 Dressed Ho 6,687 | Malt, bush., 

Bee co a0 | ewes. bbls. - - 4,606] Oats, bush,- - We Sys 
Butter, p s. het our, bbis.. - 36,479 Peas, bush. — 6,335 
Cheese, pkgs., - 28 Hops,bales, - - 262| Resin, bbls., - 11, ‘633 
Corn, bush., - 140 | Lard, kgs., = = 1,531] Tob: — hhds.. ~ 391 
Corn Meal, ‘bbls. 3 171 | Lard, pks., - - 14,385 do. » KC yo} 
Cotton, bales, - 16,29 | Pork, pks., - - 6.711 Wool, * = 1,030 
Grass Seed, bsh. 10/293 Dried ruit, pks., 200 Wheat, bush., 65,313 





Wholesale Prices Current for the week ending Saturday, March 9th, 
wore as fellows: 
Flour and Meal. 
State Extra, ® bbl., - - ree in| § City Be Family, ® } wal. ae rare 


Wi R Pietra win, eer eb, WbbL tars 
estern e our, 3 . " 
tra, Wb, 80 50| Corn Meal; @ bb. - - = "7 


State ondion bbl, - 7.25@7. 3 | Buckwheat four bbl., - 310934 
Grain, 
Wheat, White, F bus. 1.65@1.10 | Oats, 
Red & Am. west, 


R 
Rye, —— 
busi. - = 16021.73 as, # bush., 


M - 
Corn - Beans, ® bush.,- - « 
policy’ # bush. ese ". qo@Luo Bi 
Provisions. 
Pork, new mess, ® bb! $13.37@13.50 | Hams, #2 - 
a ea ® = 13.261 Bacon, 


“ West 





bush., - - - - - 52c@ht 
eoce 520898 
oe « - 182 
2.00083. 0) 








oes 9 @1) 
“Tiers 


10% 
Western, # B - - 1so@zie 
. factories, RB lsc@fe 
" dairies, # ® 50 


Bb 
pri e steam, @ 
Lad, prime stes dgroa.# 
»P Butter, State, ? B 
“ India Pio, 8.50Q19.30 Cheese, 
“Hams, ® bbl, - bee “ 
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BEREA COLLECE. 

Many read in last week’s issue of the 
Christian Union the very warm com- 
mendation of Berea College, closing 
with these words : 

“Their college is based on the highest 
and soundest principles, and is wisely 
administered. It is in the hands of 
thoroughly competent men. To any 
who want to give help to the best of 
eauses—the development of the new 
life of the South—we say, Here is an 
admirable chance. You cannot give 
your money where it will do more good. 
It is as sure to bring forth fruit as the 
Lord’s rain to nourish the earth.” 

This is not hastily given, as may be 
seen from a perusal of the following 
extract from an address delivered by 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, so leng 
ago as Jan. 26, 1869, at a meeting held 
at Cooper Institute in behalf of Berea 
College : 

BY REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


“T plead for Southern colleges, be- 
eause education is the proper equiv- 
alent for slavery. Having destroyed 
slavery, which was a batand an owl, and 
which made those connected with it 
blind as bats and owls, and which by its 
very political economy made common 
schools absolutely impossible, the proper 
thing to put in its place is education. 
You have destroyed the ignoble doctrine 
that manhood can be made a chattel. 
You have vindicated manhood. Educa- 
tion is next in order. And in Christ 
Jesus we are told ‘‘thereis neither Jew 
nor Greck, there is neither bond nor 
free, thereis neither male nor female: 
for ye are all one in Christ Jesus.”’ I urge, 
therefore, education in all the States. 
Build the States up. Give them news- 
papers and books, that shall be as plenty 
as autumnal leaves. Iurge it, because 
we are the stronger, like the elder bro- 
ther in the family. When the father is 
gone, the care of the family rests 
upon the elder member of the family. 
The Southern people are fond of say- 
ing, ‘‘We are conquered but not sub- 
dued.”” I never saw a father laugh 
when he punished his boy. [ never 
saw a misfortune fall upon another, that 
I did not feel. And when I trod the de- 
serted streets of Charleston, and saw 
block after block of buildings burned 
down, and the shattered fronts of houses, 
I turned away my head in silent prayer 
to God, and lifted my heart to God, and 
then swore that having given my life ta 
destroy slavery thus far, I should devote 
the remainder of my days to the resto- 
ration of this unhappy land. My vow is 
registered in heaven; and deeper and 
stronger than the handwriting of an 
angel, is the registry of itin my heart 
to-day. 


ted. And does not God send the rain 
upon the just andthe unjust. We are 
strong; our hands are full; our chil- 
dren are with us. Nine-tenths of the 


young men of the South are either , 
maimed for life or buried. Shalll say | 


thatthe South had no business to make 
war? Alas! that too I believe. 
war is gone. These men are my breth- 
ren, and everything in me rises up and 
leads for them. ‘That plea is, Build 
hem again their colleges? 


their schools! It is the best boon you 
can give them. «Educate not only the 
white man, but the black man also. 
Such an appeal ought to be victorious. 
Ah! Gentlemen of Berea College, to the 
West of you rolls the blue grass of Ken- 
tucky, to the East of you is the hill 


eountry. You stand at the door where | 


the pure stream comes from the heights, 


where it gushes down into your cham- | 
paigne country. Muay those in both their | 


regions when they rise up to bless you, 
say, ‘Once the State of Henry Clay 
raised horses and cattle; now, happier, 
she raises men!’ 


The building's connected with Berea 
College are, with one exception, rough 


wooden structures, like country barns, | 


and of the most temporary character. | cific Seven-thirties, without expense to | 


With decent and suflicient accommo- 
dations, the numbers and influence of 
this Institution will be immediately 
doubled. But without speedy and 
generous assistance, much of its noble 
work must remain undone. What we 
need is money. As Mr. Beecher says: 
“You cannot give your money where 
it will do more good.” Do not fail, 
then, to send what you can, in care of 
the undersigned. Or, if more complete 
information is desired, apply to 


C. G. FAIRCHILD, 
1146 Fulton St., New York, 
Or in care of 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOO’N, 
59 Reade St. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 








BANKING-HOwsE OF Fisk & HATOH, 
No. 5 NAssavu STREET, 
NEw YORK, March 1, 1872. 


t& Weare selling the CHESAPEAKE and 
OHEO RAILROAD FIRST MORTGAGE SIX 
PER CENT. GOLD BONDS at the rate of 94 
and accrued interest. They are in denomina- 
tions of $1,000, €500 and $100, registered, or 
with coupons attached; interest payable May 
and November in United States gold coin; 
principal payable in 1869, also in geld coin. 
Bonds delivered by express, charges paid. 

These bonds, beside being the formal obliga- 
tions of a well-established, substantial, and 
thoroughly responsible corporation, compris- 
ing among its officers and directors some of the 
most experienced and trusted capitalists and 
business men of the country, are also secured 
by a mortgage lien upon the whole great rail- 
road line, equipment, property and franchises, 
whose cost and value will not be less than 
thirty millions, and which is destined, at an 
early day, to have a productive value of near- 
ly double thissum. 

We buy and sell GOVERNMENT AND CENTRAL 
PACIFIC BONDS, and receive them in ex- 
change for CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO BONDS at 
their current prices. Descriptive pamphlets, 
with full information, furnished on applica- 
tion. 

We receive deposits and allow interest at the 
rate of four per cent. on balances; make col- 
lections in all parts of the country ; issue Cer- 
tificates of Deposit, and do a gencral Banking 
business. FISK & HATCH. 


HARVEY Fisk, 
A. S. HAtTcH. 


Buy E.ectrro SInicon, a natural pro- 
durtion. The best article for polishing Silver, 
Plated Ware, &c. Sold by Drugzgists, Jewel- 
lers, House Furnishing and Grocery Stores. 





A POPULAR NEW ENGLAND 
SECURITY. 





The COMPLETION and SUCCESSFUL 9P- 
ERATION of nearly ONE-HALF the VER- 
MONT DIVISION of the PORTLAND AND 
OGDENSBURG RAILROAD, has given t» 
these NEW ENGLAND SECURITIES in- 
creased popularity among all classes of in- 
vestors. The road has been completed at a 
cost FAR WITHIN the ORIGINAL ESTI- 
MATES, and the business of the line—largely 
in advance of the most sanguine expectations 
of its best friends—justifies all statements of 
the value of the local business—that INDE- 
PENDENT OF ALL OTHER RESOURCES, 
THE LOCAL BUSINESS IS MORE THAN 
SUFFICIENT TO PAY ALL OPERATING 
EXPENSES and INTEREST OBLIGATIONS. 

The success of this enterprise and its flatter- 
ing prospects authorizes our saying to all 
SEEKING ABSOLUTE SAFETY for their in- 
vestments, rather than HIGH RATES OF IN- 
TEREST (WHICH VERY RARELY ACCOM- 
PANY EACH OTHER), that we can recom- 
mend with absolute confidence the joint sink- 
ing fund bonds of the three corporations 
composing the VERMONT DIVISION of the 
PORTLAND AND OGDENSBURG TRUNK 
RAILROAD LINE, the most important link in a 
line shorter by more than Fi/ty Miles than any 
other between the Great Lakes and the Seaboard, 
having three independent sources of revenue 
—a LOCAL, THROUGH, AND PLEASURE 
BUSINESS—either of which is sufficient to 
guarantee the safety of its securities. 

Its bonds have become popular with all 
classes of investors, for io bonds in the mar- 
ket offer equal security and projsit to those having 
Five-Twentics and other high-priced securi- 
ties to convert. MANY OF THE MOST CON- 
SERVATIVE INVESTORS 


LAR LOAN, and the balance remaining un- 
sold, it is believed, will be rapidly absorbed. 





FINANCIAL. 
aaa as ae * Ps. 
A Standard Security.” 





I love the Southern States, | 
whatever errors they may have commit- | 


But the | 


They are | 
better than bulwarks. Build them again 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 


77=2Os. 


BANKING HOUSE OF 
JAY COOKE & CO. 


The policy cf the Government looksto 
| asteady regemption of its Bonds at Par. 
_ In view of this fact we would suggest 
| that holders avail themselves of the 
present favorable opportunity of ex- 
| changing their securities for a 

BOND OF EQUAL SAFETY. 
Many holders are exchanging them for 
| NORTHERN PACIFIC GOLD SEVEN- 
| THIRTIES, at a large proftt. 

These Bonds furnish to the public an 
Investment Security which combines the 
| ready Negotiability, the Convenience, 
| and the high Credit of a first-class Rail- 
Read Bond, with the Solidity and Safety 
| of a Real Estate Mortgage on land worth 


| at least twice the amount losned. 

They are offered at Par in currency. 
Holders are exempt from United States 
Tax, and both principal and interest 
| ave payable in gold coin. 
| All marketable stocks and bonds re- 
: ceived (by express or otherwise) at cur- 
rent prices in exchange for Northern Pa- 


| the investor. Pamphlets and fall infor- 
mation furnished on application. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


Financial Agents Northern Pacific 
Railroad Co. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
10 to 12 Per Cent. Interest. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| We offer for sale the bonds of COUNTIES, 
| 
‘ 
| 





TECWNEIIIPS, CITIES and SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
at prices that will yield interest at the rate of 


twelve per cent. perannum. Send for a descriptive | 


price list. 

Other securities taken in exchange at their high- 
| est market values. Persons having Bonds for sale 
! are requested to communicate with us. 

W.N. COLER & CO. 
Dealers and Brokers in Municipal Bon ds. 
Ne. 11 Wall &t., New York. 


\ New York, Philadelphin and Washington, 





$500, and $100, and cannot be issued for more 
than $20,000 per mile of road. The interest 
(Six Per Cent. Gold) is payable semi-annually, 
free of Government Tax, principal also re- 
dcemeble in gold in 1891, and are offered until 


currency. 

For further information, pamphlets, maps, 
ete., apply to the Financial Agents, 

E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., St. Johnsbury, 
Vt.; FAIRBANKS & CO., 311 Broadway, New 
York; FAIRBANKS, BROWN & Co., 118 Milk 
Street, Boston; FAIRBANKS & EWING, 715 
Chestnut Street, Philadeciphia; GEORG 
DYKE & CO., Bankers, 25 Nassau Strect, New 
York. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
PHR CENT. 
FIRST MORTGAGE 

GOLD BONDS. 


THIRTY YEARS TO RUN, AND ISSUED FOR 
$20,000 PER MILE. 


g 


This rond forms the shertest and most direct 


of this State, and will run in connection with the 


Bridge. Traversing, as it does, the finest and most 
populous agricuitural district, generally known as 
the “‘GARDEN OF THE STATE,” its local traffic will 
be large, but its greatest source of revenue will be 
from its coal business. The road is being rapidly 
built, and will be in active operation during this 
year. From our knowledge of this enterprise, and 


fidently recommend the Bonds as a safe invest- 





| and accrued interest in currency. 


NO. 10 WALL ST. 


ALL TAXES PAID. 
| We think very highly of, and recommend 
| to all classes of Investors, 
| The Connecticut Valley Railroad 
| FIRST MORTGAGE 

Y PER CENT. BONDS, 
FREE OF ALL TAXES in Connecticut; free 
of income tay everywhere. Interest payable Jan- 
uary and July in New York. Road finished and 
running; stock paid up larger than mortgage; mort- 
gage positively limited to one million dollars; road 
already employed to its utmost capacity, and earn- 


penses. 
For sale, at 95 and interest by 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 12 PINE 8T., NEW YORK. 
Send all letters to Post-office Box No. 3,087. 


Rail | 
Road 
Bonds. 





Whether you wish to Buy or Sell, 
write to 


Charles W. Hassler, 
Ree 7 Wal owe Torn, 











in the country | 
have SUBSCRIBED LARGELY to this POPU- | 


The bonds are in denominations of $1,00, | 


after most thorough investigation, we most con- | poco Mice address, either Troy, or West Troy, N.Y. 


further notice at 90 and accrued interest in , 


E OP- | 


t= THE 8 PER CT. FIRST MORTGAGE 
SINKING FUND 
LAND GRANT BONDS OF THE 


ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY, 


in denominations of $1,000, $500, and $100, Cou- 
pon or Registered, can now be obtained to a 
limited amount only from the undersigned, or 
through the principal Banks and Bankes 
throughout the United States. 

The safety and reliability of these Bonds is 
evidenced in the continued and increasing de- 
mand for them by prudent and careful invest- 
ors, who have invested in them after a most 
thorough and rigid examination of the secu- 
rity pledged for their payment, both interest 
and principal. 

THEY ARE SECURED by a FIRST and ONLY 
MORTGAGE on the Company’s RAILROAD 
(WHICH WILL SOON CONNECT TITHE UNION Pa- 
CIFIC RoAD AT FORT KEARNEY WITH THE 
City OF St. JOSEPH, MO., ALREADY AN IMPOR- 
TANT RAILROAD CENTER), upon the FRAN- 
CHISES of the same—upon the EQuirMENT and 
PERSONAL PROPERTY of every description— 
upen the LAND Grant of the Company, 
granted by Special Act of Congress, approved 
July 238, 18€6, AMOUNTING 'TO 1,700,000 ACREs, 
WHIiCli HAS EFEEN OFFICIALLY CERTIFIED TO 
THE COMPANY BY THE COMMISSIONER OF TITE 
GENERAL LAND OFFICE IN HIS OFFICIAL RE- 
PORT TO CONGRESS, TRANSMITTED THROUGH 
THE SLCKETARY OF THE INTERIOR ON JAN. 10 
1872. 

The Bonds are issued only as they represent 
a completed and equipped Road; all proceeds 
of Bonds beyond this are held by the Trustees 
in trust until the necessary completion entitle 
the Company to those proceeds. 

The Road is built first-class in every particu- 
lar, and has been so received and accepted by 
the Department of the Interior. 

The Mortgage Deed of Trust prohibits the 
sale of any of the Company's Lands at less 
than four ($4) dollars per acre, payable to the 
Trustees and applied to the payment of the 
Bonds, through the operation of the Sinking 
Fund. The payment of the Bonds before ma- 
turity is not compulsory upon the holders. 

The Bonds are therefore secured by two 
classes of property COMBINED IN ONE MORT- 
GAGE, the value of either largely exceeding 
the amount of bonds which can be issued 
under the mortgage. 

'Trustees—Farmers’ Loan 
pany of New York. 

The Bonds have thirty years torun, with 
both principal and interest payable in Gold, 
The principal payable in New York, the in- 
iciest, at eight (8 p. c.) per cent., payable in 


Md Trust Com- 


' Felruary snd August either in New York, 
' Lenden, er Frankfort-on-the-Main, free of 


Cayuga Lake Railroad, 


tux. 
Tiice 977, and acerucd interest in Currency ¢ 
‘Lhe Bonds are receivable at par and accrued 


' interest in payment for the Company’s Land 


Sules. Maps, circulars, documents, and full 


' information furnished on application. 


The Bonds of this Company have always 
been received with favor by investors and 


| cepitalists, have always commanded a ready 


market, and we unhesitatingly recommend 


, them—believing this loan will rank equally 


with that of the Eastern Division issues, which 


| are now selling at a preminm above par. 


route from the great anthracite and semi-bitumin- | 
ous coal fields of Pennsylvan’a into the central part | 


New York Central Road, which it crosses at Cayuga | 


ment. We offer, for the present, the Bonds at 90 | 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, | 


TANNER & CO., 
Bankers, No. 11 Wall Street. 
on 
BELLS. 
+] 
MENEELY’S BELLS. 
The genuine TROY CHURCH BULLS known to 
the public since 1826; which have acquired a repu- 
tation unequaled by any and a sale oncooding® at 
of ail others:—including more than seventy chimes 
end peals. One thousand testimonials received 
during the last six years. Every bell made of best 
copper and tin, and ne New 


Patent Rotary Fixtures. Catalogues free. No 
Agencies 





E. A. & G. R. MENEELY. 





TROY BELLS. 


OLD ESTABLISHED TROY BELL FOUNDRY, 
TROY, N. Y.—(Established 1852).—A_ large as- 


‘ sortment of Church, Academy, Fire Alarm, an@ 
| other Bells constantly on hand and made to order. 


| Made of 
| Hun 


ing more than its mortgage interest and all ex- | 


zenuine Bell Metal (Copper and Tin), 
with Rotary Mountings, the best and most 
durable ever used. ALL BELLS WARRANTED SAT- 
ISTACTORY. 

Large !llustrated Catalogues sent free upon ap- 
plicationto JONES & CO., Troy, N. Y., 
or, 109 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ulinois. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacture a superior quality of Church, Acad- 
emy, Fire-Alarm, pastors, Chime, Tower-Clock 

Steamboat, Court-House, Farm, and other Bells of 
pure copper and tin, mounted in the mostapprove@ 
manner, and fully warranted. Catalogues sent free 
Address MENEELY & KIMBERLY, Troy, N.Y 


Russell & Erwin Manf’g Co. 
45 & 47 Chambers St., N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


' BUILDERS’ and other HARDWARE. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS of Real ea age 
Bronze Door Knobs, and House Trimm: ngs. for 
Churches, Public Buildings, and first-class Dweol- 
nes. (2 Agents for Jones & Co.’s Church an 
Plantation BELLS. 











HORT HAND.—150 words per minute in four 
weeks. Send caer 
PROF. G 


for circular. 
¥Y P.O. Box 4847, N. ¥. 
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Farm and Garden. 








WORK FOR MARCH. 
ON THE FARM. 


T this writing the thermometer stands not far 
from zero, and it is difficult to realize that plow- 
ing, which is already well under way in the Carolinas, 
will soon, to use a slightly mixed figure, be knocking 
at our doors herein the North. Before the plow can 
be used to advantage, there is much to be done in the 
way of getting ready forit. On most farms, for in- 
stance, there is more or less water standing in furrows 
or pools, and no matter how much the same water 
may be needed afew months later, it must be got rid 
of now, or the August drouths will not have the satis- 
faetion of spoiling anything. A great dealof useful 
surface-work may be done with a hoe in making little 
drains to carry off surplus water. Underdraining, too, 
may be attended to with advantage now, not only be- 
eause the digging is easy, but because there is almost 
always enough water in the soil to show whether or 
no you are running your drain up hill. Spring-Wheat 
comes first in the list of cereal crops to be sown, and 
Oats, Barley and Peas may follow in quick succession, 
but Clover-secd may be scattered on the surface of the 
snow or on hard frozen ground. If clover and winter- 
wheat are to be grown onthe same ground, the har- 
row should be passed overit before the clover is sown. 
This may strike some farmers as a dangerous experi- 
ment, likely to tear up the wheat. It is, however, 
practiced successfully by many of our best farmers, and 
isconsidered good policy by those who have tried it. 
The harrowing of meadows and pastures is also re- 
commended as paying well, provided it can be done 
without leaving something more important undone. 
Of the live stock, sheep require most care in spring, the 
dampness attendant upon the breaking up of winter 
being especially injurious to them, and the more so in 
that it isthe season when the ewes are preparing for 
family cares. Give them hay, bran and oats if pos- 
sible. 


AMONG THE FRUIT-BEARERS.—Plow and manure 
everywhere as soon as the ground is in a suitable con- 
dition, and then harrow and plow the manure under. 
Scraping the trees and washing them with soft-soap 
is a good thing ona mild day. Planting of course 
eannot be done until the season is further advanced, 
but cions ma¥ be cut, taking care to do it when the 
tree is not frozen and before the buds start. If not 
needed at once, store the cutsin moss, saw-dust or sand. 
Grape-vines may be pruned in March, unless actually 
frozen. The work ought to have been done last fall, but 
ifitremains undone, doit now. Currants, and nearly all 
the berries, may be planted as soon as the weather is 
favorable. Set Strawberries in rows two feet 
apart, with eighteen inches between the plants. 
Manure and work the old beds thoroughly.}| Set 
Blackberries in rows six feet apart, and allow not less 
than four feet between the plants. Plant Gooseberry 
and Currant cuttings in trenches as early as the séagon 
allows. Raspberries are a little more liable to injury 
from frost, but may be uncovered reasonably early, 
and planted in rows six feet apart, with a space of 
four feet between the plants. 


THE VEGETABLES.—If you have no seeds on hand, 
send to any of the principal dealers, (at this point we 
virtuously resist an inclination to mention any one of 
a dozen or two by name lest the remaining twenty- 
three should take offense thereat and reproach us 
with partiality), for a catalogue, and become distract- 
ed forthwith in striving to make a judicious selection. 
Here is an alphabetical list of a few which we believe 
are good: Artichokes—-Large Globe, Green Globe. 
Latter said to be best. Asparague—Giant and Cono- 
ver’s Colossal. Beans—Large Lima. This is the best 
of beans. Do not plant until there is no danger from 
frost; then plant in drills two feet apart. The seed- 
men advertise some scores of different varieties of 
beans. The Giant and Dwarf Waza, and Valentine 
are said to be good. Beets.—The New Egyptian Blood, 
the Early Blood Turnips, and the Bassanos, are gen- 
erally to be depended upon in the latitude of New 
York. Sow in drills from twelve to eighteen inches 
apart, ina rich but not very heavy soil. Cabbage.— 
Marblehead and Flat Dutch are standard varieties for 
winter, but the Early Wakefield is especially good of 
the early varieties. Corn.—Plant when the ground is 
warm. Moore’s Early Concord is well recommended. 
Personally we do not know it. Crosby’s Early and 
Mammoth Sweet are good. Onions.—Early Red, Yel- 
low Danvers, and Weathersfield Large Red are trust- 
worthy varieties, Peas.—There is a great variety to 
choose from. The Marrowfats are standards, but 
Carter’s First Crop is earlier, and the Champion of 
England is a first rate pea, but not superlatively ear- 
ly. Potatoes.—{f you are bent upon having fresh po- 
tatoes early in the season, start with Jackson Whites 
or Early Rose in hot-beds, and plant out when you 
can. Jackson Whites are not “fancy ”’ nor very fash: 
ionable, but when they are good they are very good. 
Early Rose is, we must admit, the most popular, and 
upon the whole deserves it best. The Trophy Tomato, 
after an unexampled run of two years, is still the rage. 
It is early, big, handsome, and generally unrivaled, 
and is, te aremarkable degree, stereoty as to earli- 
ngss, bigness, etc., etc. Turnips—The Early Flat 
Dutch is the best for a first crop. White Top Strap- 
teaved and White French are trustworthy for fall use. 





We had intended to go into the flower garden with 
our list, but there is no room, and the Horticulture 
must wait for next week. 


A PRAIRIE FENCE has been patented by a Phila- 
delphian, which will, it is thought, meet the require- 
ments of the prairie farmers. It is made of wire 
stretched between posts 500 or 1,000 feet apart, accord- 
ing to circumstances, and supported by fixed posts 
eighteen feet apart. Between these fixed posts are 
placed light slats three or four feet apart, which serve 
the double purpose of making the fence plainly visi- 
ble and helping to support it in case of a tendency to 
sag. The end posts have, of course, to be strongly 
braced, and the stretching is done by a simple ar- 
rangement of bars and wedges. The cost of this fence 
is 80 cents to $1.00 per rod for a three-wire, and $1.25 
for a five-wire fence. The slats and fixed posts may 
be renewed by fastening thin pieces together with 
wrought nails, cutting grooves for the wires. 


HoG-TROUGHS are so often the scene of terrific 
quarrels at feeding time, that any device to secure 
justice for the weak and prevent aggression on the 
part of the strong will be welcomed, alike by pigs and 
farmers. The Agriculturist suggests that cross-bars 
be let into the edges of the trough and fastened with 
nails. The animals will then be prevented from rush- 
ing at one another while feeding, and the necessity of 
raising their heads in order to make an attack, will 
soon teach them that the satisfaction derived from 
every such attack is more than balanced by direct loss 
of time, which might have been devoted to eating. Per- 
haps generations of hogs whose troughs are cross- 
barred will develop into a breed with milder manners 
than prevail among the species at present. 


Fiso Curturists.—The American Fish Culturist 
Association, which met at Albany in February, elected 
the following officers for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, William Cleft; Treasurer, B. F. Bowles; Secre- 
tary, R. Stone; Executive Committee, Seth Green, J. 
D. Bridgman and A.C. Rupe. The following resolu- 
tions were adopted: First, to petition the government 
to establish two or more fish-hatching establishments, 
on Puget’s Sound and the Atlantic coast. Second, to 
seek foreign exchanges. Third, for a permanent fish 
exhibition in the Central Park. Fourth, that the head- 
quarters of the Association be at No. 10 Warren Street, 
New York, where the next meeting in February, 1873, 
will be held. Fifth, recommends all States to encour- 
age fish culture. 
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N ew York, March 13, 1872. 








OUR CHROMOS. 


© the anxious inquirers who are sending us 

letters—of courteous inquiry, of urgent entreaty, 

of sarcastic reminder, and, as a very rare exception, of 

rather puerile abuse—we beg to say, in the language 

of Punch’s “ Advice to those about to marry” :— 
oe Don’t | nad . 

In the first place, it is of no use. Weare pushing 
our Paris printers—not night and day, for color print- 
ing cannot be done by artificial light—but all the time, 
and persistently, to print as fast as they can, to do good 
work. We have at this time a large case of Chromos 
in the New York Custom-house, which we have been 
unable to get at for more than a week after its un- 
loading from the steamer. This is one ef the incidental 
delays. Last Friday, we had invoice of another lot just 
shipped from Havre. Other shipments are promised in 
afew days. The trouble in the Paris manufactory in 
December, by which over 15,000 pairs of the pictures 
were destroyed, had this additional disadvantage ;. 
that it occurred at a time when the days were short, 
and shortening; and the very few hours of daylight 
which the printers had did not allow them to accem- 
plish muph in the way of catching up with their lost 
labor. So that, while we have been delivering some 
thousands to subscribers, we are still largely in 
arrears. 

But these arrears will be duly met, and for our own in- 
terest will be met as soon as possible. Besides the orig- 
inal printers, we have gone to the expense of having 
new stones made, and have also another establishment 
at work under contract to furnish us 50,000 pairs. The 
days are now lengthening very markedly. The print- 
ers are getting ahead of their arrears, and just as fast 
as they enable us we shall fulfill our promises and serve 
every subscriber to the Christian Union in the order 
of the names upon our subscription list, with the 
chromos ‘“* Wide Awake’”’ and “ Fast Asleep.”’ 

Within a very few weeks we shall announce the 
exact date on our subscription list up to which the 
Chromos have been served; if after that, your name 
coming before the date mentioned, you find that you 
have not received your pictures, we shall take it asa 
FAVOR to be notified thereof. 

Meantime, please do not write letters about it. We 
shall every little while tell all we know about it in this 
column of the paper. And since all the letters in the 
worki cannot add spurs to our desire to push matters 
ahead, we beg that the Publishers’ Department may be 
accepted as an answer to all inquiries, 





TESTIMONY WORTH HAVING. 


gro B. K. BLISS & SONS, the great. 
dealers in flowers, plants, seeds and all agri- 
cultural matters, are known, the country over, as one 
of the most extensive advertising concerns, whose 
cards are familiar to the reading public. They have 
been reducing to record their recent experience in 
advertising, and with thatcourtesy which distinguishes. 
them as a house, have offered the Christian Union a. 
most gratifying evidence of its value as a medium. 
To have equaled the New York Weekly Tribune is. 
glory enough—for the present! 
SEED Depor or B. K. Buiss.& Sons, 
Park Place and Murray street, 
New YorRK, March 8, 1872. 
Messrs, J. B. Forp & Co. 
Gentlemen : 

We think it due to you to state a fact which has. 
developed in the course of our business. 

For some time past we have been advertising very 
widely our arrangement for mailing packages of 
flower seeds, kitchen-garden seeds, etc.; but recently 
we have condensed our advertising into about twenty- 
five first-class papers—such as the Weekly Tribune, 
Harper’s Weekly, Agriculturist, Moore’s Rural New 
Yorker, Christian Union, and so on. In each adver- 
tisement we have inserted this clause: 

“ We will send a packet of choice Flower Seeds gratis to persons 
sending us orders for catalogues, enclosing price, 25c.,if they will 
state the name of the paper in which they saw this advertisement.’” 

This has enabled us to keep some account of the 
comparative efficaey of the different mediums. 

Up to last week, the Tribune led the list in answers. 
But the Christian Union has been gaining steadily 
and rapidly, and now brings as many responses as the 
Tribune, which we believe is generally regarded as 
the best medium in the country. Yesterday, for in- 
stance, out of a hundred letters answering the above 
question, twenty-three named the Christian Union— 
nearly a fourth of the whole. 

We think you are to be congratulated on having 
spread so admirable a journal over so wide an extent 
of country and among so many intelligent readers as 
you reach every week. 

Very truly yours, 
B. K. Buiss & Sons. 








WHEN Dors Your SUBSCRIPTION Exprre?—Here- 
after the Publishers will always stop the CHRISTIAN 
Union at the expiration of the time for which it is 
paid, so thatif you wish to continueit, it would be 
well to renew your subscription at least two weeks be- 
fore the time expires, in order to have the paper come 
right along without break. By so doing, yeu will also 
get your name earlier on the Chromo list. Look at 
the printed label on your paper, the date thereon 
shows when your subscription expires. 








To Our AGEnTs.—In sending the lists and names 
ef subscribers, Agents will serve the convenience of 
clerks and printers, and so hasten their own returns, 
by always keeping the list of names on separate sheets 
from their business letters. Write the letter; inclose 
the list, with yourown name and addressas Agent 
and the date of sending plainly written at the head. 








PiymovutH Putrit.—Is a weekly pamphlet, vary- 
ing from 16 to 24 pages, containing in clear type, on fine 
paper, Mr. T. J. ELLINWoopD’s verbatim phonographic 
reports of the Rev. HENRY WARD BEECHER’s Sermons. 
Each pamphlet contains one sermon of the week pre- 
vious, together with the Prayers before and after the 
sermon (which were added at the earnest request of 
many), and indication of the Scriptural Lesson read, 
and the hymns sung (“‘ Plymouth Collection’’). 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, with the Oil Chromos ‘“ Wide 
Awake” and “Fast Asleep,” ($3.00), and Plymouth 
Pulpit, with a portrait of Mr. Beecher—suitable for 
framing,—to those who ask for it, ($3.00) for one year 
for Five Dollars; or th Pulpit for one year Free 
to any one now asubscriber to the CHRISTIAN UNION 
who wil! send us two new subscriptions with $6.00 for 
the CHRISTIAN UNION (with the pair of Om CHROMOs} 
free to each. 








THe Youtn’s ComMPANION.—Is an eight-page 
weekly paper for young people and the family, hand- 
somely illustrated, carefully edited, bright and at- 
tractive in its matter, which is furnished by writers 
known throughout the whole country, and embracing 
topics of real interest to the mature as well as to the 
youthful mind: An admirable publication, probably 
the most popular and interesting weekly journal for 
the young folks, issued in this country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION with Chromos ** Wide Awake 
and Fast Asleep,’’ ($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion 

$1.50) for one year (together $4.50) for Three Dollars and 
hty Cents, or, the Youth’s Companion, free for one 
ear, to any one now a subscriber to the CHRISTIAN 
Usrox who will send us a new subscription, with his 
own, (together with $6.00) to the CHRISTIAN UNION and 
Chromos “‘ Wide Awake and Fast Asleep.” Both offers 
to those not now subscribers to the Youth's Companion. 

= 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


TERMS FOR 1872. 

Bingle copies, $3 per annum; four copies, $10. which is $2.50 a copy; 
eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $% for aclub of eight 
copies (all sent at ome time) will be entitled to a copy free. Post- 
masters and others who get up clubs, in their respective towns, can 
afterwards add single copies at $2.50. Canada subscribers must send 
twenty cents in addition, to pay the American postage. When a 
draft or money-order can cenveniently be sent, it will be preferred, 
as it will prevent the pessibility of the loss ef mmeney by mail. The 
postage on the CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the country is only 
twenty cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable at the office 
where the paper is delivered. 

PLYMOUTH PuLPrIT is the weekly publication of Henry Ward 

r’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. The 
Union ($3) and PLYMOUTH PULP#sT ($8 will be sent to 
ene address for $5. 

We want a SPECIAL AGENT én every town, to whom we are willing te 
pay a Uberal compensation. Send to the publishers for TERMS, &C 

Mr. HENRY BARTLETT has charge of the Advertising Department 
and is authorized to make contracta with advertisers. 











